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UR next contributed article will be from the pen of Rey. 
Charles F. D.D., the 
Church of the Strangers, New York, who will reply to Rabbi 
This 


Deems, distinguished pastor of the 
Krauskopf’s paper on “ What a Rabbi Thinks of Jesus.” 
article will appear in our next issue, and will be one of the most 
interesting and valuable of the series published in our columns. 


EASTERN FARM- LANDS 
DEPRECIATE. 

dé HE State Assessors,” says a newspaper, ‘‘are 
‘7 making their annual visitation to the several 

counties selected for this year’s inspection.” They 

say: “ We find a general depreciation in the value of 


WHY 


farm-lands. City property is increasing 1m value.” 
There is no doubt of the entire truth of these state- 
ments. It must be obvious to the mind of every in- 
telligent and candid man who has been an observer 
of matters and things for a period of years. 
There are several good and sufficient reasons why 
farm-lands in the East have depreciated in value. 
One of them is because the agricultural population 
of New York and the East has not increased in pro- 
portion to the population of the country. In 1830 
the population of the State was 1,918,608. Of this 


number, twelve per cent. was in New York and 
Kings Counties. In 1889 the population of the 


State is estimated—and the estimate is probably cor- 
rect—at 6,000,000, and of this population New York 
and Kings Counties have at least 2,400,000, or forty 
per cent. of the population of the State. In 
many of the agricultural counties of this State, and 


very 


in the purely farming districts, there has not been 
any material increase of the agricultural population 
since the Census of the United States in 1830. In 
order to show that this is the fact, I give the popu- 
lation of some of the agricultural counties in 1530 
and in 1880. We had no State Census in 1885. 


Alleghany County, 1830, population 26,276. In 1880 it was 
41,810, and in 1850 the population was only 37,808. Many of 
the farming towns had decreased in population, and the villages 
only increased. 

Cayuga, one of the best farming counties in the State, had in 
1830 a popu ation of 47,948, and in 1880 it had 65,081. Most of 
the increase in this county has been in the city of Auburn, as all 
of the towns in the county, with three or four exceptions, have 
lost population since 1850. 

County of Chenango in 1830 had 47,948, and in 1880 a popu- 
lation of 39,891. 

County of Columbia in 1830 e 
1880 only 47,928, and with a loss of population in eight towns. 


population of 39,907, and in 


This county has the choice of the best of markets, by river and 
railroads, for all of its productions from the soil; and yet the city 
of Hudson and only three or four villages have increased in num- 
bers in some sixty years. 

Cortlandt, a good agricultural county, 23,791 in 1830, and 
only 25,825 in 1880. 

Delaware in 1830, 33,024, and in 1880 only 42,721. 

The County of Dutchess, for a long time famed as one of the 
best agricultural counties of the State and Union, had in 1830 a 
population of 50,926, and in 1880 only 79,184, with a loss of 
numbers in seven towns, and increase in the city of Poughkeep- 
sie of 8,000. 

Genesee in 1830, 52,147; in 1880 only 32,806. 

Wyoming County was taken from Genesee in 1841, and in 
1850 had 31,981, and in 1880 only 30,907. The two counties 
in 1880 had 63,713, a gain of 11,566 in fifty years. About half 
of the gain was in six of the twenty-nine towns in the two 
counties, 

Herkimer is a famous cheese county. In 1830 it had a popula- 
tion of 35,870, and in 1880 of 42,669—a gain of 6,794 in fifty 
years, and this gain all in three villages. 

Ontario is a model farming county. In 1830 it had a popula- 
tion of 40,288, and in 1880 of 49,541—the increase in Geneva 
and Canandaigua, two most beautiful villages. 

Oneida County, one of the great butter and cheese counties 
of the country, had in 1830, 71,311 people, and in 1880, 115,475. 
The increase in «1s county has not been in the farming towns, 
but in the cities of Utica and Rome and in three or four villages. 
Deerfield, the home of the late Governor Seymour, a beautiful 
town opposite Utica, in 1850 had a population of 2.287, and in 
1880 of 2,082. The town of Trenton, one of the very best of the 
butter towns in the State, in 1850 had a population of 3,540, and 
in 1880 of 3,097, and near one of the best butter markets in 
the land. 

Otsego, the famous hop county, made historic by the genius of 
Cooper, in 1830 had a population of 51,372, and in 1880 of only 
51,397, an increase of twenty-five inhabitants in fifty years. I 
am surprised that this county has not increased in population. It 
is a county of good farms, of fine dairies, of pleasant homes, of 
intelligent people, of good schools, and of all surroundings to 
make life pleasant and desirable in the country. 

Washington, the great potato county of the State, and ex- 
celled in the production of that tuber by only one county in the 
United States, had in 1830 a population of 42,627, and in 1880 of 
47,871—an increase of numbers in four villages. This county, in 


the character of its population, its pleasant villages, its facilities 
for market, is one of the most desirable in the State for residence. 

In 1830 the State of New York was the third in 
wheat production in the Union, and for years Roch- 
ester was the great flour depot of the country. In 
State of New York had fallen to the fif- 
teenth State in wheat production, and decreased from 


1888 the 


twenty to forty bushels an acre to less than thirteen. 
Where there were 1,500,000 inhabitants west of us in 
1830, there are now nearly 20,000,000, and a great 
Dakota, 


that was a few years ago a stranger to the farmer 


majority of them in agricultural pursuits. 


and his industries, last year produced over 52,000,000 
bushels of wheat. 

It is impossible for the farmers of the State of 
New York, with their their 
crops, and high rate of wages, to compete with the 
farmers of the States of the West. 
plus soil enough in some of the rich prairie towns of 


exhausted soil, poor 


There is sur- 


the West, if spread over the county of Monroe or 
Oneida, to make those counties richer in soil than 
they were when the first wooden plow turned up a 
furrow in them. In New 
York aman and boy and a pair of horses will find 
plenty to do to cultivate, during the season, five acres 
of corn. Mr. John H. Bryant, a brother of the late 
William Cullen Bryant, told 
County, Illinois, a man and boy and two pairs of 
A gentle. 


one of our counties in 


me that in Bureau 
horses could cultivate 100 acres of corn. 
man told me that when he was on a visit to Lebanon, 
Warren County, Ohio, he saw loads of barnyard ma. 
When 
why it was not spread on the land, he was told the 
The 


success- 


nure dropped into Turtle Creek. he asked 
land was so rich it would not stand fertilizing. 
farmers in the State of New York cannot 
fully come in competition with the farmers who cul- 
Western lands. 

have traveled through the 


tivate such 

In Massachusetts | 
country and seen deserted houses and tumble-down 
barns and stone fences in the woods, where years 
ago there were cultivated fields. Directly west and 
north-west of the State of New York there were, in 
1880, about 150,000,000 acres of land under culti- 
vation in farms, and in this State less than 18,000,000 
of acres. Many of these millions of acres at the 
West are as productive as any lands that the sun 
shines on, while all the farm-land in this State re- 
80 more money was paid for 
of New York than for al 


1 


150,000,000 of ecres in the 


quires fertilizers. In 1 
the 


Qt a ¢ 
' rt 


fertilizers in 


that was put on the 
States west of us. 
I have said that New York had fallen 


third to the fifteenth State in 


from the 


wheat production. 


Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, lilinois, Wisconsin, Mis. 
souri, Kansas, and Nebraska far excel us in corn 


crops. In Illinois the corn crop is nearly ten times 


as great as in New York. In the potato production 
New York is ahead of any State in the Union, al- 
though the yield per acre is only eighty bushels. In 
Maine it is 105 bushels. In dairy products New 
York is ahead of any State. 
1850 to 1880, in 


In milch cows it in- 
creased, from number 931,324, and 
decreased in the number of sheep in the same time 
1,718,061. 

The reduction of freights on railroads, and the 
making of the canals free, have put money into the 
pockets of the Western farmers at the expense of 
the farmers of this State. When the farmers of 
New York voted to make the canals free, they voted 
a great boon to the West. Now flour can be carried 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis to Liverpool cheaper 
than it could be brought from Buffalo to New York 
City in 184%. In 1840 toll on flour from Buffalo to 
Albany was thirty-seven cents a barrel, besides the 
freight. 

There is no disputing the fact, unpleasant as it is, 
that farm values, as well as farm productions, in our 
State are decreasing ; and the population and real- 
estate values are greatly increasing in the cities and 
villages. There are abundance of facts to prove this. 


0 4 
ube: 
PARTISAN MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


S a specimen of «partisan lying, we haven’t seen 
anything worse .than the fabrication lately pub- 





lished in connection with the name of Postmaster- 


general Wanamaker. The story was that a certain 
merchant in Texas, who desired to be collector of 
internal revenue, purchased his fall stock of cloth- 


ing at Mr, Wanamaker’s Philadelphia establish- 
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ment; that thereupon the latter recemmended him 


to the Secretary of the Treasury as just the man for 
the position named ; and that upon this indorsement, 


the appointment was made. Behold, cried the parti- 


san newspapers, how the Postmaster-general uses his 


ban] 


position to put money in his purse and promote 


the political fortunes of his patrons! Of course, 


everybody was expected to be horrified at this 


“statement of facts,” and to rise right up in indig- 
nant protest against this vile prostitution of public 
office. 


tomed to this sort of fabrication that it did not 


The public, however, has become so accus- 
per- 
mit itself to become the least bit excited, and it was 
not at all surprised to learn, in due course, that the 
whole story was a lie, right out of the solid, the facts 
being that Mr. Wanamaker does not know the per- 
son whom he was said to have indorsed for collector; 
never recommended him for that or any other office, 
and, in fact, had no more to do with his appointment 
We 


boast a good deal at times about our progress in the 


than the Shah of Persia or the King of Samoa. 


refinements of civilization, but if our partisan news- 
papers are to be accepted as representing our best 
doubted 
whether this progress is as genuine as we assume 
it to be. 


and highest tendencies, it may well be 


AN IMPORTANT EXPEDITION. 
pee workingmen will follow with interest 
the movements, and await with eagerness the 
report, of the delegation of fifty workingmen and 
women, representing thirty-seven States and various 
forms of industry, who have just gone abroad to 
and economic conditions of 


study the industrial 


Europe. The delegation being composed of persons 
who, while actual workers, were selected because of 
their intelligence and capacity to communicate the 
results of their observations to the trades which they 
represent, and their field of exploration embracing 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium, it 
cannot be doubted that important benefits will ac- 
crue to all engaged in the mechanic and manufactur- 
ing arts. While they will, of course, discover that 
the moral and physical conditions of life of working- 
men here are vastly superior to those of employés in 
Europe, they will also probably discover that we have 
something to learn as to industrial processes in some 
branches of production, and they may incidentally 
ascertain also that, as between protection and free 
trade, the former is infinitciy the safer and wiser for 
a people like ourselves. The labor problem is so 
large and difficult, that every undertaking likely to 
increase the common stock of knowledge concerning 
any phase of it is a step in the right direction, and 
in this aspect the expedition herein referred to pos- 
sesses much more than ordinary importance and 
value. 
INDICTING THE TAX-PAYER. 

HE farmers of Western New York are organiz- 
ing for an agg’essive movement in behalf of a 
reduction of taxes on farm-lands by shifting the bur- 
den and putting it upon personal property owned in 
the cities. There is no doubt that personal.property 
escapes its just share of the burden of taxation, and 
it escapes it by legal devices which the courts have 
Nothing seems more oppressive to the 
Move- 


ments such as the farmers of Western New York 


sanctioned. 


citizen than unjust and burdensome taxation. 


have inspired have been organized again and again. 
No State has been exempt from them, and yet they 
have accomplished very little good, though they 
At the bottom of 
oppressive taxation laws is the corrupt or incom. 
office- holder. The movement in favor of 
reduction 


certainly have done no harm. 


petent 
retrenchment and a of taxes should be 
directed into the channel of reform in administra- 
tive offices. With honest and economical govern. 
ment in towns and counties and cities, as well as in 
the State, the rate of taxes everywhere would be 
materially reduced. The farmers of Western New 
York who think they are overtaxed on their lands 
because personal property in the cities escapes tax- 
ation, could accomplish a great deal if they would 
see to it that the supervisors they elect, and the 
other town and county officers they vote for, are 
honest, efficient, economical public servants. 

So, in cities, if tax-payers would unite in a de- 
termined movement in behalf of the selection of 
honest, capable men for public office, we would have 
less of rascality, and that would mean, in every in- 
stance, a more economical administration and re- 
duced taxation. It simply surpasses belief that men 
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are elected or appointed to act as the custodians of 
public funds who would not be trusted by any busi- 
ness man with the management of the simplest finan- 
cial matter—who would not even be hired as clerks 
‘» any well-managed store, much less be intrusted 
«ith the keys to the safe and the custody of the 
funds. 

Everywhere, especially in municipalities, revela- 





tions of rascality in public life—high and low—are 
constantly being made. Public officials are found to 
be interested in public contracts, or they have rela- 
tives who live on the profits they make out of the 
tax-payer. It is extraordinary that such a condition 
of affairs should exist, and continue to exist long after 
it has been exposed. It is shameful that oppressive 
taxation should be tolerated by the mass of tax- 
payers who, were they properly organized in a town, 
in a ward, in a city, or in a State itself, could, on 
election day, go to the polls with the power abso- 
lutely to decide who should fill public places. With 
this power in their own hands, simply awaiting 
systematic organization, is it not marvelous that it 
has not been used ? 

The time will come when the tax-payer will feel 
compelled, by stress of circumstances, to devote a 
little more attention to politics ; and when that time 
comes, the voice of the tax-payer will be heard far 
above that of the politician, and it will be listened 
to and obeyed. When a little, scattered, feebly or- 
ganized body of grangers, anti-monopolists, or labor- 
unionists can compel Legislatures to pass or to de- 
feat important measures, what power might not be 
wielded by the tax-payers if they were organized in 
a coherent, well-marshaled column ? 


A NEW POST-OFFICE NEEDED. 

T is conceded on all hands that the New York Post-office 
[ building is no longer adequate to the requirements of the 
enormous business of which it is the centre. The Department is 
at this moment considering plans and methods for increasing its 
facilities. But when the utmost shall be done in this direction 
the building will be too small for the proper transaction of the 
postal business, and the Government will very soon be shut up 
to the necessity of erecting a new and much larger structure. 
Why not recognize this necessity at once, and take the initative 
immediately toward supplying it? 

It is known that the city is now contemplating the erection cf 
new municipal buildings, and that there is a disposition in some 
quarters to locate these structures in City Hall Square. It is ob- 
viously desirable that this park should not be encroached upon. 
The city has already too few breathing-places, and every sanitary 
and economical consideration demands that they should not be 
abridged in area, At the same time new municipal buildings are 
necessary, and must be provided. Now, why should not the city 
purchase the Post-office building, which would meet all its re- 
quirements. and the Government erect a new post-office in the 
up-town district where business is rapidly concentrating ? 

This is obviously the thing to do, and we believe the authori- 
ties at Washington would entertain any proposition looking to 
such an outcome. It is certain that they realize fully the im- 
possibility of enlarging the capacity of the present Post-office 
building so as to meet the dernands of the public business five or 
six years hence. Within that time a new building, possessing 
every modern improvement, could be erected, and the whole 
question of the public accommodation satis“actorily settled. Will 
the city authorities co-operate in the plan aere suggested? If, 
for partisan or other reasons, they shall refuse, is there not 
strength enough in an aroused public opinion to compel them 


to do it? 


NUISANCES THAT SHOULD BE 
SUPPRESSED. 

HE Board of Health of the City of New York is a very pe- 

culiar institution. Recently it condemned a city stable as a 
nuisance and ordered that it be suppressed, even at great hard- 
ship to its proprietor. Not long ago it sent its inspectors to the 
JUDGE Building to stop some of its presses, which were run of 
necessity at night, to print the large editions of FRANK LESLIE’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER and the JupGE. Two or three neigh- 
bors had complained that the rolling motion of the presses dis- 
turbed their midnight slumbers, The publishers of these weeklies 
very accommodatingly, and at corisiderable expense, provided for 
the printing in such a way as to put a stop to the annoyance. 

If the officious gentlemen who conduct the Board of Health 
of this city would really like to earn their salaries and suppress 
nuisances that amount to something, we can recommend to them 
a few subjects for examination, We do not know that it is within 
their province to put an end to the nuisance of the electric wires 
which occasionally break, to the jeopardy of human life, and per- 
haps we should say nothing about the all-night clatter of the 
street-cars, which is much more annoying to the dwellers of our 
thoroughfares than the rumbling of all the printing-presses put 
together; but certainly the rattle and roar of the elevated trains, 
directly under the windows of many sleeping persons, endanger- 
ing the health of those who are well and the very lives of those 
who are ill, might be considered nuisances by the Board of 
Health if it had the time and inclination to make a fight against 
a wealthy railroad corporation. 

The Board has already found, through its corps of inspectors, 
a limitless field in the exercise of its functions in the tenement- 
house district, but it has not suppressed the nuisances that there 
abound. Recently we read in the Times of this city that the in- 
spectors of the Health Department had found in Chrystie Street, 


south of Grand Street, “a nauseating stench that came up in 
volumes under the scorching heat of the sun; dark hallways 
covered with dirt; walls grimy with the dust and smoke; pig- 
pen alleys with half-naked children who looked as though they 
had never had a bath in a!l their lives; apartments overcrowded 
to an extent that indicates a great mortality in the event of a 
contagious disease breaking out; and this,” the chronicler adds, 
“is not the worst tenement district in the city by long odds.” 
What is the Board of Health doing about this matter? Is not 
this worth more attention than the livery-stables or the printing- 
offices ? 

Worse than all this, however, because it is a public nuisance, 
afflicting a large part of the city, is the stench coming from the 
various gas-works. So intolerable is this noisome smell at night, 
that it has aroused the guests in some of the best up-town hotels, 
and made them search their rooms to see if sewer-gas was escap- 
ing from the closet or wash-bowl. Almost as bad is the stench 
wafted by every easterly wind from Hunter’s Point—a stench 
unbearable along the entire river-frant. Are these frightful nui- 
sances beyond the reach of the Board of Health of this city, or is 
the Board so busy prowling around for the offending odors of 
livery-stables and the jarring noises of printing-presses that they 
have not time to attend to the wants of the great masses of the 
people? 

What the Board seems to need as much as anything else is a 
shaking-up. We call the matter to the attention of Mayor Graut. 
Let us have a Health Board sufficiently awake to be able to see 
and to smell what hundreds of thousands of others are compelled 
to see and smell in this city, and something worth paying for 
may be accomplished. 


ADVICE TO THE GIRLS. 

O matter how delicate the constitution of any young lady 

may be, the delightful temperate days of summer invite her 

to out-door exercise. If she has to begin with only five or ten 

minutes’ indulgence at tennis, croquet, or horseback-riding, let 

her at least have that, increasing it day by day as her strength 

will permit, and before autumn’s leaves fall she will be surprised 

at the wonderful change a little out-door exercise has wrought in 
her physical constitution. 

The summer should be the time for rest, especially for girls. 
The boys, hardy, strong, restless, and active, can live out of doors 
at all seasons, despite the hardships of frost and snow and rain. 
So can some girls, also; but the summer should be the welcomed 
season for open-air enjoyment for everybody, in or out of cities. 
A ride in the evening on the top ofa street-’bus, on a street-car, 
or a walk in the park, will bring compensations in health and 
strength for those who cannot afford to go away from home, and 
even the roof-tops furnish a cool, quiet place for rest and comfort. 
Many a tied-up city family could have a treat for all its members 
if the father or one of the sturdy sons would help the good 
mother to spread the table upon the roof and partake of the even- 
ing meal there in the fresh © ©, in the cool of the evening, and 
amid the novel surroundings .. such a unique and isolated situa- 
tion. No family need miss ti summer picnic, if it be only with 
a lunch of good bread and butter and a few plain “ cookies.” 

But we mean to speak now of the girls who, having the means 
and the opportunities for physical culture, do not avail themselves 
of them. They should not neglect what their English sisters so 
highly prize—out-door exercise. All cannot ride horseback, but 
a great many who cun prefer the easy luxury of carriage-driving 
instead of equestrian exercise, in the early morning or evening. 
No young lady who has the time and means should fail to learn 
to swim, not only for the exercise, but for the safety the acquire- 
ment assures in certain emergencies. Walking, too, is a health- 
ful exercise, and all the out-door sports which have been brought 
across the water, and in which ladies can take an active part, 
commend themselves to American girls. 

In these summer months, therefore, bid the hot, exciting ball- 
room and the doctors good-by. Put study aside, and let all the 
accomplishments of painting, the languages, and music, that you 
pursue so eagerly in the cooler months, severely alone. Give to 
your physical being the relaxation, rest, and exercise, and the 
care and attention it demands from budding womanhood. Then 
good-by to the doctors will have been said for a long time, and 
when the winter comes you will still find yourself, with blooming 
roses on your cheeks, seeking out-door exercise, and a craving 
for open-air enjoyments will contimue all the year round, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Ir does not look much as if there is a stringency in the money 
market when the City of New York is able to sell its thirty-year 
park-loan bonds, bearing two-and-a-half per cent. interest, at a 
premium. The fact is that there is money enough to mvet the re- 
quirements of legitimate business, and the claim to the contrary, 
set up in certain quarters, is the merest pretense. 


Tuer ring-leaders in the recent strikes in the German mines 
have been severely punished by the courts. Of thirty-two who 
were convicted, one was sentenced to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude, and to be deprived of his civil rights for seven years. Nine 
others were sentenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from 
eighteen months to five years at hard labor, and twenty-two 
were sentenced to imprisonment from a year to four years with- 
out hard labor. Strikes attended by violence are neyer justi- 
fiable, but, great as the offense is, the case is rare where it 
deserves punishment as severe as has been imposed by the Ger- 
man authorities. Punishment ceases to be corrective when it 
becomes vindictive. 


Ir is at length definitely settled that a World's Fair will be 
held in 1892 to commemorate the four hundredth anniversary of 
the discovery of America. It is settled, too, that the great ex- 
position will be held in this city. The approval of the project by 
the enthusiastic meeting of representative citizens recently held, 
and the declaration in its favor by the Chamber of Commerce, 
represent the general conviction of the community on the sub- 
ject, and practically remove all possibility of successful oppo- 
sition from any quarter. When the business men of New York 
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set their hands to an enterprise in the spirit which they have 
manifested as to this, they may be depended upon to carry out 
their purpose, and that, too, on the broadest scale. Happily, all 
present indications favo~ the belief that they will have the cor- 
dial co-operation of other cities, and indeed of the entire country, 
in the proposed historic celebration, and thus we may confidently 
anticipate that it will be in every respect worthy of the great 
occasion and of the people whose development and achieve- 
ments it will set forth. 


Tue Corean Government is not, possibly, as enlightened as 
some others, but there has been nothing in its recent policy to 
justify a belief in the story that it had recently sentenced the 
wife of a missionary to be hanged for preaching the doctrines of 
Christianity. It is true, as everybody knows, that women hold 
a low place in Corean estimation, and count for little in the eye 
of the law, but the Government has granted extra- territorial 
rights to all foreigners, women included, and in view of that con- 
cession, the perpetration of such an offense against international 
law as that charged in the present instance becomes altogether 
improbable. The State Department did well, of course, to make 
official inquiry as to the facts in the case, but it did so, appar- 
ently, in perfect confidence that the story was without founda- 
tion, as has now been authoritatively announced by our Min- 
ister at the Corean capital. 


BOULANGERISM is evidently declining. On the 28th ult. elec- 
tions for members of the councils- general, corresponding to 
our county supervisors, were held throughout France. Bou- 
langer personally appealed to the constituencies of eighty-cight 
cantons, while Boulangist candidates contested nearly 400 dis- 
tricts in the evident expectation that the Government would be 
very generally beaten, and the cause of the doughty general 
greatly strengthened by an overwhelming demonstration of 
popular sympathy. The result shows that fur once the reaction- 
aires were altogether mistaken in their calculations. Out of all 
the 1,344 cantons, Boulanger only carried twelve! The fact is, the 
people of France, since Boulanger quit the country, have ceased 
to think of him as the great deliverer he wished to be considered, 
and if the Government shall act discreetly, and not elevate him 
to martyrdom, he will soon cease to be a factor in the politics of 
the Republic. 


TuE United States Consul at Tangier, Mr. W. Reed Lewis, 
deserves something more than‘a reprimand for his latest offense 
against law and decency. This offense consisted in ordering 
a naturalized American citizen to be flogged as a punishment 
for the habitual beating of his wife. It is true, no doubt, that 
the wife-beater has little claim to sympathy, but it is not the 
province of American consuls to avenge outrages upon the laws 
of humanity by other outrages equally as indefensible. This 
Mr. Lewis is evidently in the wrong place; he should be recalled 
and given employment under the Maryland law authorizing the 
public whipping of wife-beaters. He would have been in his ele- 
ment at the whipping which occurred a few days ago at Hagers- 
town, where, the offender being stripped to the waist, the lash 
was laid on until “the back was covered with welts.” How the 
American Consul at Tangier would have enjoyed that perform- 
ance and spectacle! 


Some very striking testimony as to the value of colored labor 
in industrial channels comes to us from unexpected witnesses. 
A trades-paper published at Chattanooga, which recently sent 
out inquiries to 300 leading Southern manufacturers, has re- 
ceived replies representing 9,000 colored employés, of whom 
2,500 are skilled, and these are practically unanimous that, for 
common labor in the Southern States, the colored man is more 
efficient and useful than the white, and without an exception 
the manufacturers declare themselves well satistied with the 
colored man in the factory, and announce their determination to 
continue him in his placc. Many state that he is making prog- 
ress in skilled work, and all agree that there is no difference at 
all between the pay of whites and blacks for the same class of 
work. This testimony has a special value, coming, as it does, 
from practical men, and from States where there has been a 
violent prejudice against the employment of negro labor on equal 
terms with white labor. There can be no doubt at all that the 
blacks of the South are making real progress, and when they 
shall be once secured in all their rights before the law, all fear 
as to their future may be safely dismissed. 


Tus season has developed a large crop of dishonest bank 
cashiers. Scarcely a week passes without an announcement that 
some trusted bank-officer has fled, leaving a deficit in his ae- 
counts. Speculation, horse-racing, and meaner dissipations and 
indulgences are usually given as the reason, and occasionally as 
the excuse, for these shortcomings. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that most of these dishonest cashiers have been paid salaries 
altogether disproportionate to the value of their services and the 
extent of the financial trust committed to their charge. It isa 
common thing to find in smaller places that the cashier of a bank, 
intrusted with its entire management and contrvi»;-all its funds, 
receives a salary of less than $1,000 a year. Is ‘: a wonder that 
men so situated, cognizant of the profits made by speculation, 
and with large resources at hand, sho :ld be tempted to try their 
fortunes, and to test it by investing other people’s moneys which 
have been committed to their charge? Banks that pay ten and 
fifteen per cent. per annum to their stockholders and that have 
accumulated a surplus, in some cases amounting to more than 
their capital-stock, sometimes pay the smallest salaries, and yet 
they expect honesty and faithfulness from their employés. They 
have the right, of course, to expect faithful services, but common 
sense should teach that there is a limit to almost every man’s 
ability to resist temptation, and that limit is narrowed very often 
by one’s dire necessities. We make no excuse for the bank- 
employé who is unfaithful. He deserves prompt punishment, 
and it is no excuse for dishonesty that he is not generously paid ; 
but at the same time it requires no argument to prove that the 
faithful officer should be kindly and generously treated, and made 
to feel that his diligence and integrity are appreciated by those 
whom they enrich. 
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strong excitement to which emotional natures may 


ee iti 


Wii be wrought up by religious appeals, some of the 
‘ is camp-meeting scenes may appear to be ridicu- 
oN lous; but this is a very wrong view. The re- 
ligious fervor is sincere, though it may be I; 
transient, and often camp-meeting conversions 
have resulted in a permanent betterment of life. 


Different natures are influenced in different 





ways. The southern colored man is very emo- 
tional, and when his feelings are worked upon 
skillfully by one who knows how to deal with 
them, he says and does things which, however 
ridiculous they may appear, are the genuine out- 
come of his nature. The ecstatic cries of “ Hal- 
lelujah” and “Glory to God” are not meaning- 
less, but do really voice the feeling of his heart. 
Even he who ‘“cain’t holler” but “praise d’ 
Lawd, he kin groan,” means by his groaning to 
express the religious fervor that fills his whole 
being. The anxious sinner who feels deep con- 
viction on the seat, the enthusiastic brother who 
declares he'll ‘ poun’ ole Satan ’til he sereeches,” 
and even the “deef” old auntie who applauds the 
anthem long after it has ceased, all are honest 


and sincere in their expression. 


STAGING ON FIFTH AVENUE. 
HOSE New Yorkers who are unable to get 
away from the city during the summer heat 

are not altogether destitute of wholesome enjoy- 
ments. Indeed, the city is in many respects at 
its best in summer, and one can easily find com- 
fort and many sources of real pleasure if he cares 
to do so. Coney Island, Long Branch, the islands 
in Long Island Sound, the many resorts on the 
Hudson—these all offer their attractions, and are 
within reach of the poorest and humblest. Then 
there is Central Park, with its grand and breezy 
spaces, the pleasure-ground of the people, where 
young and old alike may find rest and enjoyment. 
A favorite method of reaching the Park is by the 
new Fifth Avenue stages, as shown in our dou- 
ble-page illustration. The ride is most enjoyable, 
and greatly to be preferred to the cars of the 
elevated or surface railroads, and it is not sur- 
prising that thousands of people use the stages 
every day. A ride up the avenue, followed by a 
sail on the swan-boats on the lake in the cool of 


the day, is an experience well worth having. 


A SEASIDE SANITARIUM. 


() UR picture ofa seaside sanitarium, given on 
the first page of the present issue, tells its 
own story. The scene depicted is by no means 


FRANCE.—HON. WHITELAW REID, U. 8S. MINISTER, SURROUNDED BY AMERICAN VISITORS, DEPOSITING A al 











1 uncommon one in these days of thoughtful 
WREATH ON THE TOMB OF LAFAYETTE IN THE CEMETERY DE PICPUS, PARIS, JULY 4rtn. sympathy with the poor and unfortunate. Many 


THE SHAH IN ENGLAND. 


MONG the entertainments given 
in honor of the Shah of Persia 


during his stay in London was a gar- 
den-party at Marlborough House, for 
which an enormous number of invita- 
tions were issued. The Queen traveled 
up from Windsor especially to be pres- 
ent, and received the Shah in the royal 
pavilion. There was but little court 
ceremony. The Shah, as usual, ap- 
peared greatly interested in all around 


him, paying especial attention to some 





of the ladies present. 


DECORATING THE TOMB 
OF LAFAYETTE. 

r ADEN with flowers, the Americans 
in Paris, led by Minister Reid, 
made a pious pilgrimage, on the 4th of 
July, to the Cemetery of Picpus, and 
decorated the tomb of Lafayette—the 
compatriot of Washington, who ren- 
dered such signal service in the War 
of Independence. The interest of the 
occasion was heightened by brief ad- 
dresses and the presence of the de- 
tachment of American Marines now on 
duty at the Exposition, who fired a vol- 
ley over the tomb of the distinguished 
patriot. Our picture shows Minister 
eid depositing a wreath on the tomb, 
with prominent members of the Ameri- 


can colony grouped around him, 





CAMP- MEETING. 
HE old-time camp-meeting is grad- 
ually dying out in the northern 
States, and to see it in its glory it is 
now necessary to go South, where, 


among the colored population, it still 





flourishes in vigor. Here may be seen 
all those features which have struck 
unemotional spectators as grotesque, GREAT BRITAIN.—THE SHAH RECEIVED BY QUEEN VICTORIA AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S GARDEN- PARTY, 
To those who cannot appreciate the MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
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“1'S SWAYIN’ FER 
D’ CAUSE.” 


“13 TRAB’LED A LONG WAYS, 
BUT I'S GOT HEAH.” 


“DPOAN’ BE NIGGARLY WIV YO 
OFF’ RIN'S, FREN’S.” 






“AN WE'LL POUN’ 
OLE SATAN ‘TIL 
SCREECH- 
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CAMP-MEETING SKETCHES. 
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of our ehurehes and benevolent associations have sanitariums 
along the eastern coast, where, all the summer through, poor 
mothers and children are cared for, coming back to their homes 
refreshed and strengthened for the contact with life’s harsher 
conditions; and there can be no doubt that hundreds of lives 
are in this way saved to society and the State. Let all who cam 
contribute to those charitable organizations which direct their 
efforts especially to the promotion of the sanitary comfort of the 


poorer classes of our population. 


AFTERWARD. 
Ww: with some cther arm in yours, you go 
Down through the streets we trod that happy night, 
Will you recall, with thought however light, 
The one who, by your side, with heart aglow, 
And voice that faltered or at times spoke low, 
Walked on, enraptured with a new delight, 
Searce knowing if he dreamed, or heard aright, 
And fond'y wished it might be ever so? 
And when, lighthearted still, you pass that way, 
Will you rcmember that I walk alone, 
Finding no voice to answer mine and say 
All the dear speeches that your lips have known, 
And growing sad, because, from day to day, 
I miss the impulse of that look and tone? 
FRANK ROE BATCHELDER. 


TACK. 

PEDESTRIAN trip through the mining district of Cali- 

fornia is conducive of two benefits—health and adventure. 

With the former, thanks to the dry air and invigorating ex- 
ércise of marching up a hill and then marching down again, I 
was abundantly supplied, and of the latter I had all I craved, 
from falling over a bluff to being taken for a tramp. En route 
from Sacramento to Angels Camp I came upon a roadside inn— 
a small, one-story, log structure, over the door of which was 
tied, with bits of wire, a weather-beaten sign-board, upon which 
were decipherable two words which informed the weary trav- 
eler that it was the * Palace Hotel.” A rough-hewn porch run 
slong two sides of the building, and near the door, tipped back 
against the wall, was seated a big, flannel-shirted, rough-bearded 
man who proved to be the proprietor. He was asleep and snor- 
ing. I touched him on the knee with my walking-stick. He 
jumped to his feet, dug his knuckles into his eyes, and growled: 

“ Hullo, stranger!” 

I returned the salutation with ‘ Good-evening, sir; lave you 
any beer?” 

“Naw; got nothin’ but red-cyc.” 

He led the way into his bar-room, which was furnished rather 
primitively, with rough boards for bar and settees. I managed 
to swallow a little of his * red-eye,” and found it vile whisky. 
He saw that I didn’t relish it, and apologized. 

“Don’t s’pose it’s es good es yer git in civilization, but it’s 
good ‘nuff fur ther fellers around these parts. Tack never could 
drink it nuther, he couldn't.” 

“ Who was Tack ?” I asked, as I saw this rough, uncouth six- 
foot specimen of a miner furtively brush a tear from his cheek 
with his shirt-cuff. 

He walked out on the porch, taking another chair out for me, 
then tipping back in his favorite position, said: 

“So you dunno who Tack wus, eh? Wall, Tack wus jest ther 
whitest cuss what ever drew breath, he wus. But Tack’s dead. 
Yes, he’s dead, darn my skillet, an’ us fellers jest loved him, we 
did—not like a feller what gits arter a gal, but jest friendship o’ 
ther kind when yer goes right out an’ fights fur him, an’ dies fur 
him, too. No; yer jest hang up with me yere ter-night.° Yer 
jest es well off es yer would be at Angels, eggsactly ; an’ ’sides, 
*twon’t cost yer a cent, nuther, cos yer don’t put on no lugs, 
yer don’t, an’ I'll tell yer all bout Tack, cos it’s er story, an’ 
one o’ these ’ere kind what’s truer’n fiction.” 

I thanked him for his hospitality and concluded to remain 
there, as it was six miles to Angels Camp and already the set- 
ting sun was throwing gloomy shadows in the valleys, in start- 
ling yet weird contrast to the vermilion-tinted pines on the 
mountain-sides, yet in its light. The air was deliciously balmy; 
just the evening to smoke a cigar and listen to a California yarn. 
After filling his pipe, my host began: 

“*Long back in 55 I built this yere house, an’ I did a rushin’ 
basiness, now you hear me. On a New Year's Day, when it wus 
a-rainin’ pitchforks, tines down’ard, an’ a gang o’ miners wus in- 
side <-drinkin’ an’ a-braggin’, an’ me ahind ther bar keepin’ an 
eye skinned fur a row, ther door opened an’ a young feller kem 
in. He didn’t say nothin’, but walked over by ther fire, a-shiv- 
erin’, alongside o’ Ned Shelton, a likely young feller in them days 
—an’ he’s got suthin’ ter do with this yere yarn, too. 

“Ther young feller was a mighty handsome boy—nothin’ but 
a boy, mind yer, an’ not much of a dresser—kinder white ’round 
A feller didn’t hev’ 
ter look but onct ter see that he wus purty nigh fagged out. 


ther mouth, big blue eyes, an’ yaller hair. 


Ncd moved ‘long so’t he could set down on ther bench, an’ jest 
es ther boy set down, Bill Marshall, a long, lank, ugly cuss, who 
could lie faster nor a horse could trot, an’ who wus allus braggin’, 
says he: 

“*TTullo, bub; come up an’ take a drink.’ 

“Ther young feller looked up an’ said he guessed he didn’t 
care fur any, an’ then Bill he pulled out his gun an’ allowed thet 
At this, Ned he pulled 


his gun, too, an’ stud in front o’ ther boy, an’ says he: 


ther boy would drink or else eat lead. 


** You drop thet pop, Bill Marshall, an’ mosey.’ 

*“An’ yer ken bet thet Bill jest moseyed; an’ thet wus the 
fust o' ther friendship a-tween Ned and Tack, cos yer see ther 
young feller wus this yere same Tack I'm tellin’ yer about. He 
thanked Ned, an’ then told us thet he wandered out yere ter 
make his fortin’, an’ heard thet thar wus lots o’ chances, pros- 
pectin’ ’roun’ these yere hills; an’ thar wus, too, in them days. 

“Wall, ther upshot o’ ther whole matter wus thet Ned and 
Tack struck up a pardnership, an’ ‘twa’n’t more’n six months 
ufore they struck it rich, right over thet divide thar. Thet yar 
big pine yer see thar is growin’ on a big rock right over thar 


hole. Them two fellers worked away, Ned doin’ twict es much 
es Tack, cos Tack wusn’t overly strong; but es ther years rolled 
’round Tack got stronger, an’ by-em-by they hed quite er hole in 
ther mountain. 

“ Wall, time come when we heard about ther war, and Tack 
he says ter Ned as how he wus goin’ back East an’ fight; so 
Ned he says es how he'd go ‘long, too. So they cleaned up an’ 
went away, leavin’ ther mine in my charge; an’ I had time keepin’ 
jumpers outen it, darn my skillet ef I didn’t. Ain’t gittin’ tired, 
air yer? No—wall, ‘long in September, ’65, back come Ned an’ 
Tack, an’ then Ned told what a good feller Tack wus, an’ how he'd 
spend his money buyin’ cookies an’ sweet crackers fur the sick 
sojers, an’ how ther fellers got ter callin’ him Sweet Tack. But 
us fellers out yere, we kinder dropped ther Sweet an’ called him 
Tack. Now yer know why we culled him Tack. His regular 
name was George Wilsey, but we quit callin’ him George, an’ 
called him Tack cos Ned he did. They went back in ther 
mine an’ worked it a couple o’ years more, until it give out on 
’em. They cleared up over eighty thousand apiece. 

“They wus a-settin’ inside thar, ther night a-fore they wus 
a-goin’ down ter ther Bay, figgerin’ up, an’ the fellers wus all 
tellin’’em how blamed sorry they wus, when thar come the least- 
est might o’ a rap on ther door. Tack he sot near, an’ opened 
it, an’ darn my skillet if thar wusn’t one o’ ther nicest, peartest 
pieces o’ calliker thet ever come inter these diggin’s—a wee bit 0’ 
a thing, with yaller hair like Tack’s, only her eyes wus dark, an’ 
a red-an’-white face, an’ she wus dressed uncommon good, too. 
She was suthin’ different from what women thar wus in these 
yere parts, too. So Tack he got up an’ tipped his hat off polite 
es a city feller, an’ she come in kinder scairt like. She wus 
a-beggin’—yes, sir, a-beggin’, poor little thing! She said her 
father wus a sea-captain, an’ es how he got drownded, an’ she 
wus a-beggin’ her way from Twenty-six Mile House ter Frisco. 
She wus clean tuckered out, an’I put her ter bed in ther leetle 
room ahind ther bar. She wouldn’t cat nothin’, es she didn’t feel 
very well, an’ yer ken jest bet she wasn’t well, nuther, cos in 
ther mornin’ she wus a-ravin’ an’ t’arin’, crazy es a loon with er 
fever. Tack he didn’t go down ter ther Bay with Ned, but in- 
stid jumped on a hoss an’ rid over ter Mokelumne fur a doctor ; 
an’ then he jest nussed that gal fur three weeks es kind es a 
woman, makin’ her beef-tea an’ other fixin’s; an’ by-em-by, when 
she got strong ‘nuff, she come walkin’ out with Tack’s arm ‘round 
her, an’ she sot out yere on ther steps a-holdin’ Tack’s han’s an’ 
her eyes a-shinin’, an’ any fool could see she loved him, an’ Tack 
he loved her, too, cos he called her darlin’ an’ didn’t keer a 
cuss who heard him. He’d set here talkin’ poetry to her an’ 
makin’ love, an’ she made him b'leeve thet he wus the only man 
on yearth. Poor Tack, if he’d only a-knowed; but he didn’t. 

* Wall, by-em-by she got strong ’nuff to go down ter ther 
Bay, an’ they wus goin’ away ther next mornin’, when Thim- 
bierig Kent—he who wus justice o’ ther peace over at Angels— 
come along, an’ Tack he jest stepped him, an’ arter talkin’ a 
minit called ther little woman outen ther road, an’ damn my skil- 
let ef they didn’t git married right thar, an’ away they went in 
ther mornin’ to ther Bay, whar Ned was. Them two wus goin 
inter business thar, buyin’ stuff an’ shipping it ter China. 

“It wus three years arter thet when I seed ’em ag’in. I got 
kinder tired o’ ther mountains an’ thought I’d go down ter Frisco 
fur a round-up. I went ter ther theatre one night, an’ thar I 
seed Tack an’ his wife an’ Ned. They wus a-settin’ in a box, 
an’ Tack an’ Ned hed them swaller-tailed clothes on, with dia- 
monds in thar b’iled shirts, an’ Tack’s wife she wus purtier than 
ever; but I noticed thet when they got up ter go out it took 
Mister Ned an uncommon long time ter put her shawl ’round 
her, an’ I noticed, too, thet she wus a-lookin’ at him jest es she 
looked at Tack when he wus a-lovin’ her right yere on these 
yere steps. I waited fur ’em outside the theatre, an’ they wus 
all three mighty glad ter see me, an’ told me they wus doin’ a 
big business an’ gittin’ rich quicker’n they could in ther mines. 
Tack said he wus alfired happy, an’ then I seed her wink kinder 
sly at Ned, an’ he begun chawin’ his mustache an’ hummin’ a 
tune they played in ther play. I kinder wanted ter say suthin’ 
ter Fack, but on second thought I didn’t, cos I didn’t know 
much "bout city folks’ ways. Then I bid ’em good-night, an’ 
ther next day I come back up yere. 

“T didn’t hear anything more ’bout ’em till one day, six 
months arterward, I was settin’ out yere cleanin’ my gun, when 
I seed Tack comin’ up the road thar. I hollered ter him an’ 
jumped down ter meet him. I seed he looked kinder cur’us, an’ 
darn my skillet if he wusn’t off in his noddle. I asked him what 
wus ther matter, an’ he said, ‘She’s gone away.’ 

“ Arter a lot o’ questionin’ I got outen him thet he wus goin’ 
back in ther mine, an’ I couldn't make him b'leeve that ther 
mine hed petered out. He gimme a paper, an’ I read in it all 
bout his wife an’ Ned runnin’ away— 'lopin’,’ ther paper called 
it. Thar wus a right smart lot o’ fellers ’round here yet, but 
they all humored Tack, an’ he went ‘long day arter day peggin’ 
away in ther mine, comin’ in an’ gettin’ blastin’-powder an’ grub— 
fur yer see he slept in ther mine—an’ he’d tell me ter charge ther 
things ter him, an’ when he struck it he’d pay me; but bless yer, 
I never charged Tack anything. Once in a while he’d come up 
yere an’ talk reg’lar rational, an’ when one o’ ther miners sprained 
his leg Tack made him some linerment an’ nussed him, jest like 
he did thet hussy o’ a wife o’ his afore he married her. At last 
Tack didn’t come in as offen, an’ sometimes he’d stay out fura 
week at a time, an’ he kep’ gittin’ loonier; an’ ther last time I 
seed him he says es how he wus goin’ ter put in one more blast 
an’ then he'd strike it. 

“ Wall, Tack he’d been back yere nigh on ten months, an’ I 
hadu’t seed him fur three days, when I wus a-standin’ ahind ther 
bar arguin’ with thet ornery Bill Marshall ’bout his scare, when 
a woman come in ther door. I couldn't very well see who’ twus, 
so I come 'round, an’ darn my skillet ef ’twasn’t Tack’s wife. 
She looked es though she’d been drawn through er knot-hole. 
Her dress wus dirty, an’ she wus es nigh tuckered out es when 


she fust come in ther door, She says, says she: 


¥. 


“* Whar’s my husban’ ?’ 
“Yer ken bet thet riled me. 
p'inted ter ther door. She knowed what I meant, too, fur she 


I never said a word, but jest 


turned ‘round an’ walked out, an’ then she stood in ther road a 
minute with the sun shinin’ on her yaller hair, an’ then she 
tramped off over ther hills toward Tack’s wine, I thought may- 
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be I’d been rough on her, but she didn’t come back; an’ it run 
on a week longer an’ Tack didn’t come back, an’ finally I says 
ter some o’ ther fellers what wus playin’ jack-pots in thar thet 
it wus funny thet Tack hadn’t been ’round, an’ I know’d thet 
his grub wouldn’t last him a week; so we fills up a bag o’ grub 
an’ starts fur ter find Tack. Wall, we found him. We went 
right ter his mine, an’ then we seed thet ther new tunnel-roof 
had caved in on him. We got some picks an’ shovels, an’ arter 
workin’ all night we cleared it out, an’ what you s’pose we found? 
Thar was Tack a-lyin’ thar with a big rock on his chist, an’ thar 
lay han’fuls o’ virgin gold what he’d brought out with ther blast 
what let ther rock down on him. He told me one more blast 
would fetch it out, an’ it did, even if he wus crazy when he said 
it. We took ther poor cuss out an’ got er preacher from Angels 
an’ hed er funeral, an’ we buried him alongside ther big pine over 
his mine; an’ then Jim Leavitt, who was handy with his cold- 
chisel, he got er piece o’ slate-rock an’ made er headstun’, an’ he 
writ on it thet ‘Yere lies Tack; he was our pard an’ a gentleman.’ 
An’ yer ken bet thet he hed ther biggest funeral ever seed in 
these yere parts. Arter a year I found out whar his folks lived— 
in Camden, down in York State—an’ I cleaned up twenty thousan’ 
dollars an’ sent it ter his mother. A lot o’ fellers tried ter get 
more outen ther mine, but it was petered this time fur sure. 
Wall, thar ain’t much more ter tell, only that arter Tack had 
been buried about a year ’n’a half I was a-lookin’ up ter his 
We wus 
mighty keerful o’ it, so T thought I’d run up an’ see what it wus. 
I¢ wus Tack’s wife, an’ she wus deader than er door-nail. She’d 
jest laid down thar an’ died. Poor thing, I guess remorse got 
ther best o’ her, fur in her pocket wus er long letter, tellin’ all 
about it—es how Ned, he tempted her, an’ how he was different 
from Tack, but she seed her mistake, fur he got tired o’ her an’ 
sent her adrift; an’ es how she hunted fur Tack, an’ went ter his 
mine, an’ found it all caved in, an’ then thought he wasn’t thar; 
an’ then she went trampin’ an’ beggin’ till she met a feller who 
told her Tack wus dead, an’ then she tramped back ag’in; an’ es 
how she guessed she'd go ’long with Tack. I allus thought she 
starved ter death, cos she looked so peaked an’ puny. Any- 
ways, she writ in ther letter thet she wanted ter be put in his 
grave, an’ we did it cos we jest knew Tack would say so ef he 


gravestun’ when I seed somethin’ layin’ up ag'in it. 


wus alive, an’ we buried ther letter with her; an’ then Jim he 
gits his chisel out an’ he cuts her name on ther stun’—thet’s all, 
only her name—Mildred. Kinder purty name, don’t yer think 
so? An’ thet cuss, Ned Shelton, he’s over in Europe now, livin’ 
on ther fat o’ ther land with ther money he stole from his 
pardner. He better not come back ’round yere, cos he’d git 
his neck stretched quicker’n yer could say Jack Robinson. 
“Guess we'd better turn in now, stranger, lest yer wanter 
In ther mornin’ yer ken see Tack’s grave- 
Yer ken climb up thar while I’m ketehin’ 


smoke ‘nother cigar. 
stun’ afore breakfus’. 
a trout fur yer in ther branch down thar.” 

After a sound night’s rest I climbed the hill and visited the 
grave of Tack and his wayward wife. 
piled upon it, but in the earth about it were planted flowers 


A heap of stones was 
which were evidently well cared for. Isat there watching the 
sun rise over the far-away Sierra Nevadas, buried in thought 
over the tale told by the rough inn-keeper, when my reverie was 
broken by a call for breakfast. A savory mess of trout and a 
cup of strong coffee awaited me, and as I stood ready to depart 
my host gripped my hand and said: “Tlike you cos you don’t 
put on any lugs—so long. Stranger, darned if yer don’t put me 
in mind o’ Tack.” 





THE CLOUDS IN WALL STREET. 


WO months ago I predicted in these columns that English 


syndicates, after absorbing the breweries, would look for 
other paying investments in the United States, and that, as a re- 
sult, speculative bids for various industrial enterprises might be 
expected, and that, finally, wild-cat schemes, backed ostensibly 
by foreign money, would be offered to the public. Perhaps we 
have not witnessed the culmination of the movement in ‘in- 
dustrial securities,” but the flat failure of the Salt Trust scheme, 
following the serious decline in the prices of unlisted Trust se- 
curities, signalizes that the time has come for a halt. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that the halt has been called thus 
early, for it is more than possible that some of the Trust securi- 
ties listed have possibilities, and even probabilities, before them. 
and unless public opposition to Trusts manifests itself too power- 
fully, some of these industrial securities may become well estab- 
lished, gilt-edged dividend payers. I say ‘“‘may” because the 
probabilities are against this possibility. If the manipulators of 
the Trust securities, whether they were headed by Jit: Keene or 
not, had not been so rash, if they had taken the public into 
their confidence, or even pretended to do so, the flurry in the 
Trust securities would not have followed the simple revelation of 
their extraordinary capitalization. 

Public distrust in regard to the industrial certificates had 
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been created by rumors which went uncontradicted with refer 
ence to the large capitalization of some of the Trusts, and espe- 
cially the Lead Trust. Instead of stamping out these rumors by 
telling the truth at once, there was delay, half-hesitating denial, 
and finally confession that the rumors were founded, after all, 
upon truth. Then came the crash. Then followed the absolute 
failure ot the effort to float the Salt Trust stocks and bonds, and 
it will be a long time, I predict, before English or any other 
syndicates will venture to float on Wall Street any more of the 
new-fangled certificates. I fear, also, that it will be a long time 
before the industrial securities that are numbered among the un- 
listed stocks will recover their buoyancy, and reach the high 
figures from which they have fallen. 

The whole market feels the effect of debilitating influences. 
They are wide-spread; they permeate everywhere. For months 
I have called attention to the danger to the best of Western rail- 
road stocks that lay in the stringent enforcement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law. A striking corroboration of what I have 
said is found in the interviews printed in Chicago papers with 
the managers of the greatest, and some of the most prosperous, 
Western lines. These managers do not hesitate publicly, over 
their signatures, to declare that the gravest danger threatens the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
One of these managers, an able, skillful, and experienced man, 
predicts the general bankruptcy of the Western railroads unless 
relief is afforded. Other managers do not go quite as far as this, 
but they lay it down pretty broadly that, unless the railroads can 
be relieved from the oppressive restrictions and demoralizing 
stipulations imposed by some of the Western State railway com- 
missions, the future for some of the roads looks black indeed. 

The whole situation from this point of view is exasperating to 
invesiors and alarming to speculators. In spite of the prospect 
of large crops and an unusually brisk foreign demand for our 
cereals and for cotton; in spite of the growth of our export trade 
and the diminution of gold exports; in spite of the fact that the 
magnates of the street are loaded with stocks which they would 
like to feed out to a higher market, we find wide-spread gloom 
prevailing in speculative centres, and a fear that the worst has 
not yet been realized. Perhaps out of all this there will come 
some action by Congress favoring amendments to, and possibly 
the repeal of, the Interstate Commerce Act; favoring railway 
supervision by the Federal Government but not by State Govern- 
ments, and permitting the roads to pool their earnings under 
proper restrictions. With legalized pooling, even under such a 
restrictive statute, we would find most of the railroads, Kast and 
West, glad enough to shake hands, stop fighting, and settle down 
to earn dividends; but even then we might expect some of the 
presidents or managers, with interests on the bear side of the 
market, to hold out until they had made enough money in dec- 
pressing prices and were well loaded for a rise before they 
would consent to anything in the way of settlement. 

We have had altogether too much speculation in railroad 
managenent, too much manipulation in Wall Street by men who 
have been intrusted with properties, and who have by various 


devices maintained their hold on them in spite of the efforts of 


stockholders to rid themselves of unworthy managers. The out- 
come of all this is seen in State and Federal restrictive acts, and 
in the popular intention that is being daily carried out, to leave 


Wall Street and Wall-street securities severely alone. 
JASPER. 


A BOLD RAILWAY PROJECT. 

HE Railway Age says: “The North-west Central Railway, 

which the Northern Pacitic appears to have absorbed, is an 
enterprise on a grand scale. Starting from Brandon, Manitoba, 
a point on the Canadian Pacific Railway, it is projected to push 
north-westerly to Port Essington on the Pacific coast just below 
the southern line of Alaska, and it is even proposed to send a 
line northward down the Makenzie River to its outlet in the 
Arctic Ocean, away up in the icy regions of latitude 70° north. 
When it is realized that the distance from Brandon to Port Es- 
sington is something like 1,800 miles, and to the mouth of the 
Makenzie over 2,000 miles, all this distance lying through unin- 
habited regions with the most formidable obstacles of dense 
forests, innumerable lakes and rivers, unknown mountain 
ranges, and terrible cold prevailing a large part of the year, it 
will be seen that the scheme is one of the most audacious which 
railway projectors have ever yet put on paper. Of course the 
probabilities of the road reaching these remote terminals are ex- 
ceedingly indetinite. But, on the other hand, it is certain that 
there is a vast region in British Columbia along the proposed 
line which can be made to support a considerable population if it 
is opened up by a railway, and, although such a scheme as that 
outlined may now appear chimerical, the future will undoubtedly 
justify the enterprise of the Northern Pacific Campany in get- 
ting a fuothold in Manitoba, from which the possibility of reach- 
ing up into the far North-west is secured.” 


THE ICELANDIC CHURCH. 
HE New York Sun says that the Icelanders are numerous 
enough in this country and Canada to maintain a distinct 
and vigorous religious organization of their own. It is called the 
Icelandic Lutheran Church of America, consists of twenty-two 
congregations, and has just held its fifth annual conference at 
Argyle, in Manitoba. 

In 1880 the whole number of immigrants from Denmark to the 
United States was only a little over 64,000, including Icelanders ; 
but since then the total has been about doubled, and among the 
new settlers are many Icelanders also, though their most numer- 
ous colony is in Manitoba. Earl Dufferin succeeded in bringing 
them to Canada by strong inducements, and on our side an effort 
was made in 1873 to direct a stream of immigration from Iceland 
to Alaska, though without success. But, under leaders of their 
own, they have established a colony in Dakota, one in South- 
western Minnesota, and there is a settlement at Green Bay. 

These immigrants from Iceland come from a region where they 
have never seen a real tree, a road, or a plow, and yet it is re- 
markable how soon they adapt themselves to their new surround- 
ings. They are of much intelligence, and there are no people 
among whom education is more generally diffused, the humblest 


being able to read and write, and being thoroughly conversant 
with the sagas and the history and laws of their country. Be- 
cause of this peculiarity, perhaps, or, more probably, because of 
the influence of a clergy very much liberalized, the Icelanders 
have a greater tendency to religious skepticism than the rest of 
the Scandinavians, and that may explain why the Presbyterians 
have established a mission among the emigrants in Manitoba, 
greatly to their indignation, as expressed at the Winnipeg oon- 
ference. Among the papers read on that occasion also was one 
on “ Nihilism Among Our People,” which gave rise to much dis- 
cussion. 

Five years ago there was only one Icelandic pastor in this 
country, and in Canada there was but one. Since then the num- 
ber of pastors has increased, but the pressing need of more was 
urged at the conference, the lack of ministers being described as 
painful. The present membership of the church at Winnipeg is 
nearly one thousand, and their pastor complained bitterly of the 
Presbyterians, who, he said, had established a chapel close by, 
“with the apparent intention to entice this valuable Icelandic 
material into their church.” A project for founding an Icelandic 
college was discussed, but nothing in that direction will be un- 
dertaken until pastors for the many uncared-for congregations 
shall be obtained from Iceland. 








OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


HE Philadelphia News says: ‘In the matter of exports and 

imports of merchandise the United States were just about 
able to make one band wash the other during the first eleven 
months of the fiscal year which closed June 30th. The exports 
of domestic merchandise for the eleven months ending May 31st 
were $683,103,830, an increase of nearly $43,000,000 over the 
value of the exports of the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The imports of foreign merchandise for the same period 
reached the sum of $683,922,556, or $21,000,000 more than for 
last year. 

“The increase in exports was chiefly in corn, cotton, steam- 
engines, refined mineral oils, meat and dairy products, agricult- 
ural implements, and cattle. The most gratifying items of in- 
crease were those of machinery of various sorts, which went to 
our South American neighbors, and which point unmistakably 
to the existence of a field in that quarter worth cultivating. 

“The surprising thing about this statement is that while the 
exports and imports of merchandise practically balanced each 
other, we exported $48,396,830 more gold and silver coin and 
bullion than we imported. Where did it go and to what purpose 
was it applied? The common impression was that foreign syndi- 
cates were bringing money here to buy up breweries, cattie 
ranches, distilleries, gas plants, and about everything else in 
sight, to say nothing of the money brought into the country by 
the swarms of immigrants. It is evident, however, from these 
figures that the syndicate business has been chiefly talk so far, 
and that foreign holders of American securities must have been 
unloading pretty freely.” 


A MUSSULMAN UNIVERSITY. 

HE greatest Mussulman educational centre in Northern Africa 

is the University of Garouin in Morocco. The students num- 
ber about sevén hundred, and there are forty professors. Work 
begins between half-past two and five in the morning, according 
to the season. The first instruction consists of comments on the 
Koran. At sunrise the second batch of professors—about a dozen 
or so—discourse on law and dogma. In the afternoon grammar and 
rhetoric are taught, and later, logic, astronomy, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, Mussulman literature, and the science of talis- 
manic numbers, or the determination by calculation of the in- 
fluence of angels, spirits, and stars on future events. The 
fore-determination of the conqueror and conquered in a coming 
war or battle seems to be a special branch. There is the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a professor intimate with the principles of 
the science in its entirety. There are no examinations. Every 
professor is supposed to know those among his hearers who are 
worthy of diplomas. The diplomas are very highly valued, and 
give the holders great prestige in the Moslem world. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 
THE Chippewas have voted to open the White Earth Reserva- 
tion, containing 3,000,000 acres of land, to settlement. 


Tue Trades Council of Birmingham, Ala., has excluded the 
Knights of Labor from its organization. 


MINISTER LINCOLN and his wife and daughter have made a 
very favorable impression in London society. 

THE total collections of internal revenue for the fiscal year just 
ended were $130,895,432 against $124,326,475 for the previous 
year. 

THE Government of Brazil has appointed a Commission to rep- 
resent that country in the International Congress to be held in 
Washington in October next, and to negotiate a treaty of com- 
merce between that country and our own. 


A Goon deal of excitement has been occasioned in Canada by 
the seizure of the British schooner Black Diamond in Behring 
Sea by the United States revenue cruiser Rush. The sealing 
schooner Triumph, with 8,000 seals on board, was also seized, 
but, not having caught any in water over which the Americans 
claim jurisdiction, was allowed to depart. The captain of the 
Rush said he had orders to seize any vessel found with Belring 
Sea seals aboard. Seals are reported very plentiful. 


In an address at Chautauqua, the other day, Rev. 8. W. Dike 
said that the increase in the number of divorces in this country 
in the last twenty years is one hundred and fifty-seven per cent., 
while the increase in population has been only about sixty per 
cent. The figures in European countries are about the same. In 
the Southern States of the Union, however, the increase in the 
number of divorces has been about four times as great as the 
increase of population, although the totals are not so large. This 
result Dr. Dike attributed to the fact that the South is just feel- 
ing the foree of those movements which have already agitated 
other parts of the country. 
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PERSONAL. 
Epitor STEAD, of the London Pall Mall Gazette, proposes to 
visit this country. 
Mr. Henry George, who has just returned from England, 
says the land-tax theory has made progress there. 


JAMES GARFIELD, son and namesake of the late President, is 
talked of as a candidate for Congress in his father’s old district. 


Kina Katakava of the Sandwich Islands proposes to visit 
the Paris Exposition. His financial condition is said to be im- 
proved. 

It is announced in Baltimore that Robert Garrett has fully 
recovered his health. He is spending the summer near Bar 
Harbor. 

THE wedding presents to the Princess Louise of Wales, just 
married to the Duke of Fife, are valued at $1,000,000, the jewels 
alone being worth $600,000. 

Emmons CLARK, ex-Colonel of the famous Seventh Regiment, 
New York National Guard, has declined the appointment as Con- 
sul to Havre, at the advice of his physicians, 

THE health of Mary Anderson, the actress, has not been im- 
proved during her sojourn in England. It is now believed that 
she will never be able to return to the stage. 

Mr. BLAINE is having his billiard-room in his Bar Harbor cot- 
tage put in order for the entertainment of President Harrisen. 
A match game of billiards between these two men would inter- 
est the whole country. 

AT a royal garden-party recently, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
met the Queen after an interval of three years. Her Majesty had 
taken no notice of them during that period, but received them on 
this occasion in the most “‘ affable and cordial manner.” 


In Chicago, the other day, a lawyer named D. LL. Carmichall, 
being ill and unable to appear in court in an important suit, his 
wife, who is not a lawyer, took his place and conducted the case 
throughout, winning golden opinions from all concerned. 


THE Maharajah of Singapore, who is now in Paris, is aston- 
ishing even that blasé city. His coaches, attendants, costumes, 
and expenditures are based on such a scale of elegance that he 
seems to have the wealth of the East at his disposal. He far 
outshines the Shah of Persia. , 

Dr. If. K. CARROLL, the editor of the New York Independent, 
will have charge of the work of collecting religious statistics for 
the next census. A better selection could not have been made. 
Dr. Carroll is a man of method, sagacious, industrious, and thor- 
oughly conscientious, and he will perform the work assigned him 
efficiently and satisfactorily. 

ACCORDING to custom, Premier Bismarck always remains stand- 
ing when talking about affairs of state to the Kaiser. As the old 
Chancellor suffers from rheumatism, this is not an easy sacrifice 
to ceremony, but he has such a deep-rooted respect for royalty 
that he refuses to give in to the infirmities of age in this matter. 
The Kaiser, however, never remains seated when Bismarck is 
making his reports. 

Tue friends of Father McGlynn have a new scheme for his 
benefit. A long while ago it was suggested that they build a 
church for him, but this did not meet the approval of Father 
McGlynn and the scheme fell through. A new idea, however, 
was suggested recently, namely, that the admirers of Father 
McGlynn get up a subscrigtion and buy him a house. Already a 
handsome amount has been collected for the purpose. 


Mr. W. E. Curtis, the well-known newspaper correspondent, 
has been appointed an agent of the State Department in con- 
nection with the forthcoming American International Congress. 
His duties will occupy three or four months, and his first task 
will be to prepare the way for the trip on which the delegates 
are to be taken. Mr. Curtis’s familiarity with South American 
affairs peculiarly qualifies him for the service to which he has 
been assigned. 

OnE of the features of Mr. Gladstone’s golden-wedding cele- 
bration was a reception given him by the National League Club, 
which was attended by 2,000 persons, including a large number 
of peers and Members of the House of Commons, and many ladies. 
Viscount Oxenbridge presented to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone an 
album, the work of the leading artists, commemorative of the oc- 
casion, Mr. Gladstone, in accepting the gift, made an eloquent 
and pathetic speech, which was free from political references. 


Mr. Emmons BLAINE'S fiancée, Miss Anita McCcrmick, is one 
of the prettiest girls in Chicago society. Of medium height for a 
woman, slender and delicately fair, she combines the transparent 
delicacy of skin and color peculiar to a blonde with the dark hair 
and olive tints of a decided brunette. Handsome and accom- 
plished, Miss McCormick is also a great heiress, since she is one 
of the three children of the late Cyrus H. McCormick, whose 
estate at the time of his death, nearly five years ago, was esti- 
mated roundly at a valuation of $10,000,000. 

Mrs. Parsons, the widow of the Chicago anarchist, continues 
to wag her tongue with characteristic violence. At the celebra- 
tion in Chicago, recently, of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastile, she made an incendiary speech that was 
vociferously applauded by hundreds of listeners. ‘The fall of 
the Bastile,”’ she said, ‘was a victory for free government—a 
blow to tyranny—but it did not destroy economic slavery. We 
have a free Government here, they have a free Government in 
France; yet are we slaves. There must be another revolution, 
The people will rise, and they will storm and capture those Bas- 
tiles, and they will bear the heads of those devils, those capital- 
ists, on the tops of pikestaves. 

THE Philadelphia Record puts it this way: ‘“ As a General 
of Division in the French peace establishment Boulanger might 
have cut a respectable figure for the rest of his life. But he 
wished to be the master of the French people, and the depth to 
which he has fallen is as much too low as the part of a Napoleon 
was too high for him.” And the New York World states the 
case in this fashion: “ The collapse of Boulanger now seems to 
be complete. He will soon be deprived of his property in France 
and his civil rights. To all intents and purposes he is now as 
devoid of influence there as the late Anacharsis Clootz. A year 
ago a potentiality on a black horse. To-day a wooden idol stand- 
ing on his head in a frog-pond. Of such is France!” 
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SUNSET ON PUGET SOUND. 
B ROAD wave on wave of scarlet, fleck’d with gold, 
Outstretched beneath an opalescent sky, 
Wherein pale tints with glowing colors vic ; 
From their birthplace within the sea are rolled 
Sweet perfumes by the sea-breeze, strong and cold. 
There white sails gleam, and soft cloud-shadows lie, 
And isles are kissed by winds that wanton by, 
Or rocked by gales, in unchecked passion bold. 
Locked in by swelling, fir-clad hills, it lies— 
One stretch of purpling, heaving gold; serene, 
It laughs and dimples under sunset skies, 
Toward which the chaste Olympics, snow-girt, lean, 
And, bathing in that flood of glory, make 
Fit setting for that burnished ocean lake. 
ELLA HIGGINSON. 


A HUMAN MAGNET. 
By Ilorace B. JONES. 


HE following interesting facts were told me by the expert 
‘75 who is conducting the investigation. At his request the 

real names of the parties are not given, and the place 
where the occurrences took place is not mentioned. This may 
cast a doubt upon the truth of the facts as they are related, but 
the reader is assured that those matters are, for the present, 
kept secret only because the interests of science demand it. 
Professor Spies believes that too much publicity given to incom- 
plete scientific investigation frequently leads to serious and un- 
looked-for results. 

John Morgan is in the employ of the Electric Light Company, 
and has charge of five dynamos. He lives about a hundred yards 
from the works, with his wife and child, a little girl about two 
years old. One Saturday evening, after returning from work, 
he was sitting in the kitchen, with the child on his lap, while his 
wife was preparing supper. The child was restless, and the 
mother, to quiet her, held towa:d her the iron lifter used for re- 
moving the plates from the stove. The child reached with her 
right hand to grasp it, and it fell to the floor. Her mother picked 
it up, and it fel. a secoud time as the child attempted to take it 
with her rizht hand. The third time the little girl reached for 
the lifter— chis time with her left hand. Her fingers closed on it 
with a convulsive grip, and she cried out as if in great pain. 
The mother, supposing that the end of the lifter was hot, or that 
some im»erfection in it was hurting the child’s hand, attempted 
to take it from her, but found her fingers so tightly clasped 
around it that she was unable to remove it. She then took the 
child from her husband’s knees, when the lifter instantly fell to 
the floor and the child ceased to cry. 

On the following Monday evening, when Morgan returned 
from work, his wife was standing in the front yard. They talked 
together for a few moments, when Morgan, in a playful way, put 
a hand on each of his wife’s shoulders. Instantly she fell to the 
ground as if shot. Mr. Thompson, the coal-dealer, and Mr. Rose, 
who has a grocery on the corner near by, happened to be passing 
at the time, and, going into the yard, found Mrs. Morgan uncon- 
scious. They carried her into the house, while Morgan started to 
fetch a physician. Before his arrival the woman became con- 
scious, and soon recovered entirely. She had no recollection of 
her fall, or of anything connected with it. Dr. Safely was much 
puzzled, and could not account for the singular attack. There 
was nothing to indicate that she had fainted, nor was there any- 
thing abnormal in the heart's action, and certainly there were no 
symptoms of epilepsy. 

The next day the doctor, happening to pass the Electric Light 
Works, went into see Morgan. Morgan, after telling the doctor 
that his wife was perfectly well again, called his attention to his 
own appearance, which was singular indeed. He wears a full 
beard, and hair of medium length. Each particular hair in his 
beard and on his head, on the right side of a line drawn from the 
middle of his chin, over the top of his head to the nape of his 
neck, stood straight out at right angles to his head, while the 
hair on the left side of this line was in its proper position. 

The doctor was amazed, and could only attribute Morgan’s 
appearance to the action of electricity, but was unable to explain 
further. 

He afterwards called the attention of Professor Spies, the elec- 
tric expert, to the singular phenomenon, The professor has 
made careful investigation, and his discoveries and experiments 
are particularly interesting, not only to the scientist, but to the 
ordinary reader. 

He finds that Morgan is, at times, a double magnet, or, rather, 
that he combines within himself two magnets; that the effect of 
each, separately considered, is simply magnetic, but, as a com- 
bination, they are not only magnetic but electric to a great de- 
gree. He does not attempt to explain how it comes to be so, nor 
has he any theory to account for it. The phenomena shown ap- 
parently contradict the laws of magnetism and electricity, but he 
believes they indicate a new law or laws that further experi- 
ments will discover and develop. 

He found, at times, the upper third of Morgan’s body to be a 
perfect magnet, his right arm being the north pole of it and the 
left arm the south pole. The lower third also being a magnet, 
but in this the poles are reversed, his left leg being the north 
and his right leg the south pole. A powerful current of elec- 
tricity flows upward and outward from the right to the left arm, 
when both are extended and his hands brought near together, 
or when connected by a conductor. His magnetic and electric 
condition varies, some days being hardly appreciable, while at 
other times it is forcible and continuous. 

On one occasion Morgan walked with Professor Spies through 
the machine-shop on the corner of Fourteenth and Walnut 
Streets. Bits of iron shavings and filings gathered about Mor- 
gan’s feet in such quantities, and hung with such tenacity, that 
he found it inconvenient, if not difficult, to walk. 

Going with him to the office of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, the professor made such connections with one of the 
instruments that Morgan was substituted for the battery in 
general use. For several minutes there was no perceptible dif- 
ference in the working of the instrument, and messages were 
both sent and received without difliculty, In a short time, how- 


ever, the power decreased so much that it was found necessary 
to make the connections with the battery in the usual way. 

As a substitute for the battery in operating the telephone, the 
experiments made with Morgan were even more successful and 
interesting. He had but a short distance to walk from the works 
before reaching the instrurcut. Professor Spies had provided 
himself with four glass saucers about two and a half inches in 
diameter. Putting one of them under each of the legs of a chair, 
he had Morgan sit upon it, and the professor made the necessary 
connections between Morgan’s hands and the telephone. The 
instrument, when thus operated, worked well, and the sounds 
produced were clear and distinct. The glass saucers proved to 
be, for all practical purposes, perfect insulators, and at the end 
of an hour there seemed to be no diminution of the wonderful 
current emanating from Morgan. 

The professor, bearing in mind the tremendous force expended 
when Mrs. Morgan was injured, took the preexution, while mak- 
ing the experiments with the telegraph -instrument and the 
telephone, to make the connections with Morgan in such a way 
that no damage could be done. 

At another time the professor placed in each of Morgan’s 
hands the end of a wire, in the middle of which was properly 
connected the globe of an ordinary incandescent lamp. The ex- 
periment was made in a darkened room, and, while the light pro- 
duced was by no means brilliant, a faint glow could be seen on 
the platinum wire, coming and going at intervals corresponding 
with the pulsations of Morgan’s heart. 

Upon examination it was found that the plate-lifter had some- 
how become magnetized. The child, sitting on its father’s knees, 
became, for the time being, a magnet with its arms as the north 
and south poles. The repulsion and attraction of the lifter by the 
hands of the little girl, and the fact that she dropped it as soon 
as disconnected from her father’s knees, are easily accounted for 
by a simple and well-known law. 

When Morgan put his hands on the shoulders of his wife she 
received a powerful shock of electricity, and felt as if struck by 
lightning. Ofcourse the doctor was unable to diagnose so un- 
usual a case, and no one is surprised at his wonder and astonish- 
ment. 

Morgan is not especially inconvenienced by his singular condi- 
tion, nor does he suffer by reason of it. At the suggestion of 
Professor Spies he built a frame consisting of an iron rod resting 
horizontally on two perpendicular iron rods about eight feet from 
the floor. The side rods are sunk twelve inches into the ground, 
which is kept damp around them to the depth of two feet. The 
frame is of sufficient strength to support Morgan’s weight. It is 
his custom, since his wife was so seriously shocked, to suspend 
himself by his arms from the cross-rod for a few moments before 
leaving the works, when his body assumes its normal condition. 

During the course of the investigation, in which Dr. Safely 
has taken the greatest interest, he incidentally gave Professor 
Spies some information that induced him to further extend his 
experiments, and to discover what he is inclined to believe is 
another singular fact. : 

The doctor has been Morgan’s physician for a long time. 
About six months ago he had a severe attack of malarial fever. 
When he became convalescent he was much prostrated. Strych- 
nine, iron, and quinine were prescribed, and Morgan found the 
effect so pleasant that he has been taking the medicine ever 
since. 

It is possible that his system may be so thoroughly impreg- 
nated with iron, in such shape and in such quantity, as to be un- 
usually sensitive to the electricity generated by the machines in 
his charge. When Morgan, at the request of Professor Spies, 
discontinued the use of the medicine for a few days, very little 
magnetic or electric force was developed. The professor says 
this may be a mere coincidence. Without his accustomed tonic 
Morgan was much depressed, and this may account for the de- 
crease of force. The professor is not prepared to believe that 
sufficient iron can be accumulated in the body to produce the re- 
sults shown. He will neither reject nor accept that theory 
until he has made further investigation. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
(Continued from page 20.) 
company furnishes wheels and castings for the Michigan Central, 
Flint and Pére Marquette, Chicago and Alton, Columbus, Hocking 
Valley and Toledo, Port Huron and North-western, and many 
other railroad companies. The Messrs. Griffin, who are officers 
of the company, are largely identified with the car-wheel manu- 
facture, in addition to their connection with this corporation. 
having large interests in similar works at Chicago, Buffalo, and 
St. Thomas, Ont. Mr. Thomas F. Griffin, the president of the 
company, was one of the pioneers of this important industry, 
He was engaged in the iron-foundry business at Rochester, 
N. Y., and began the manufacture of car-wheels in 1845. The 
management of the company offers a combination of practical ex- 
perience in all the details of the business, which has been a 
prime factor in the steady increase in the volume of trade of the 
company. Thomas F. Griffin, President and Treasurer; T. A. 
Griffin, Vice-president ; E. A. Wales, Secretary ; manufacturers of 
railroad car-wheels and castings, corner of Foundry Street and 
Michigan Central Railway. 
A Famous AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL Hovse. 

Neither Aésculapius, nor Hippocrates, nor Galen, were they 
to revisit the earth, would know what to do in medical science, 
for the discovery of new drugs and new applications of old drugs 
has been so wonderfully increased of late that even physicians of 
ten years ago are behind the times. Disregarding entirely the 
manufacture of patent medicines, the drug houses which deal in 
the regular formulz of the Materia Medica are utilizing to the 
full the inventive genius of Americans in machinery for com- 
pounding and putting up medicines in forms which will secure 
their most favorable action without disturbing the stomach or 
offending the sensibilities of the most fastidious patient. There 
are many of these manufacturing chemists in the United States, 
and one of the oldest and largest is the house of Parke, Davis & 
Co., having laboratories, warehouses, and offices in New York 
City, Detroit, and Canada. This house recognizes the rights of 
the physicians, and believes that the sale of patented medicines, 
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put up in secret formule, reduces medicine from a science to a 
trade, and results in harm to the best interests of pharmacists, 
physicians, and patients. They exposed the evils of protected 
formulz, and relied themselves for patronage on the superiority 
of their medicinal preparations and their skill in presenting them 
in concentrated, convenient, and palatable forms for administra- 
tion. None of their products are protected, and all are open to 
the freest competition, thus securing permanently their uniform 
excellence. 

This policy, which naturally met with much opposition from 
interested sources, was manifestly in harmony with the interests 
of physicians, who were quick to appreciate its benefit to them, 
and the natural result has been that to-day Parke, Davis & Co.'s 
products stand unrivaled in the esteem of the medical profession. 

The house has representatives in all parts of the world—skilled 
botanists and chemists testing and analyzing the medicinal quali- 
ties of the flora, which, after clinical tests, are prepared in con- 
venient forms for physicians’ use. By this method of research 
and analysis the Materia Medica has been enrifhed by the follow- 
ing drugs, many of which have already beeh made officinal: 
Coca erythroxylon, Cascara sagrada, Jamaica Dogwood, Vibur- 
num prunifolium, Grindelia robusta, Manaca, Gelsemium, Du- 
boisia, Eucalyptus globulus, Yerlea santa, Convallaria majalis, 
Coto, Cheken, Pichi, and many others well known to the pro- 
fession, 

In another field, that of securing greater accuracy, elegance, 
and palatability in medicine, these pharmacists have done much 
for physicians. As an illustration of this, we may mention their 
Normal Liquids, a class of fluid extracts absolutely uniform in 
strength; their Soluble Elastic Capsules, by means of which 
nauseous or irritant medicines, as quinine, castor-oil, cod-liver 
oil, copaiba, cubebs, oil of eucalyptus, oil of wintergreen, may be 
readily and agreeably administered; their Sugar and Gelatin 
Coated Pills, which for purity, elegance of finish, and solubility 
are unsurpassed; their Digestive Ferments; their Pepsin and 
Pancreatin products, which now play so important a réle in the 
dietetics and therapeutics of disease. 

The house was established in 1867, the laboratory being in 
Detroit, in a small two-story building, with an office and ware- 
house in a three-story building near by. In 1875 a stock com- 
pany under the present name was formed, and as the business 
grew, larger and larger accommodations were needed and se- 
cured, so that at present the house is one of the largest in Amer- 
ica, and its reputation extends not only into every State and 
Territory of the United States of America, but into every English- 
speaking country on the globe, and into most civilized countries. 
Thus the name of this house is known to a greater or less extent 
throughout British North America, Mexico, the Spanish nations 
of South America, the West Indies, Europe, India, Australia, the 
Sandwich Islands, ete. Not only in a commercial sense is it 
known in foreign countries, but particularly is it associated with 
scientific investigation. It has been the pleasure of this house 
to contribute materially to the assistance of such investigators as 
Dragendorff and Podwyssotski of Russia, Leibreich and Lewin 
of Germany, and many others of equal eminence, in their phar- 
macological, physiological, and therapeutical studies. 

Parke, Davis & Co. have avoided the practice of protecting 
medicinal compounds by patents, trade-marks, copyrights, or se- 
erecy. Everything mantfactured by them is open, in accordance 
with the best interests and spirit of science. 

They employ upward of 600 persons. Their laboratdry (see 
illustration, page 19) occupies a large square on the river-bank, 
extending from Joseph Campau Avenue to McDougal Avenue. 
It is fitted up with every modern appliance and apparatus for the 
manufacture of medicine on a large scale, and the greatest care is 
exercised in the selection and gathering of crude drugs from 
which the finished medicines are made, and every precaution that 
science and art can devise is taken to secure purity, uniformity, 
and palatability in their products. 

They have recently completed a new office-building, which 
the necessities of their business demanded. In its general ap- 
pointments, convenience of arrangement, and beauty of interior, 
it is said to be one of the most complete and beautiful edifices in 
the West. In addition to their laboratory at Detroit, and the cap- 
sule factory (see illustration, page 19), the product of which they 
control, their Eastern and foreign trade has led to the establish- 
ment of an office and warehouse in New York, running through 
from 60 Maiden Lane to 21 Liberty Street, and a crude-drug 
warehouse, 218 Pearl Street, New York (see illustration, page 
19), and also a manufacturing branch in Canada. 

They have agencies for the sale of their pharmaceuticals in 
London, England; Berlin, Germany; Vienna, Austria; Geneva, 
Switzerland; Para, Brazil; Sydney and Melbourne, Australia; 
Auckland, New Zealand; Havana, Cuba; Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands; City of Mexico, Mexico, and Caracas, Venezuela. 

One of the most valuable adjuncts to the physician is a well- 
edited medical journal. Parke, Davis & Co. publish the Thera- 
peutic Gazette, edited by Dr. Horatio C. Wood, the distinguished 
professor of Materia Medica in the University of Pennsylvania; 
the Medical Age, containing thoroughly practical articles on medi- 
cine and allied topics; the Index Medicus, 2 classified monthly 
index of the medical literature ofthe world; the American Lancet, 
and the Druggists’ Bulletin. All these are edited by well-known 
and able professors and physicians, and are of the highest 
standard, 

Their laboratory is a monument of what American enterprise, 
directed by sound principles and just dealings, can achieve in 
these days of grand American development. 


PROFESSOR T. C. MENDENHALL, LL.D. 


HOMAS CORWIN MENDENHALL, the noted physicist, 

who has just been appointed by the President Superintend- 
ent of the United States Geodetic Survey, at a salary of $6,000 
per annum, was born near Hanoverton, O., October 4th, 1841. He 
received a common-school education, but, having a fondness for the 
study of mathematics and natural science from his childhood, ac- 
quired by himself a knowledge of those branches of physics in 
which he has since attained note. He was first Professor of Physics 
and Mechanics in Ohio University in 1873-78, and then went 
to Japan as Professor of Physics in the Imperial University in 
Tokio. In connection with this appointment he organized the 
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special course of physics, and also the physical laboratory of the 
Science Department of the University. He founded a meteoro- 
logical observatory in which systematic observations were made 
during his residence in Japan, and afterward until it was merged 
into the general meteorological system that has since been estab- 
lished by the Imperial Government. He made a series of elab- 
orate measurements of the wave-lengths of the principal Frauen- 
hofer lines of the solar spectrum by means ofa large spectrometer, 
which, at the time of its construction, was one of the most perfect 
in existence. Ile became interested in earthquake phenomena 
while in Japan, and was one of the founders of the Seismological 
Society of Tokio. In 1881 he returned to the United States and 
resumed his chair at.Ohio State University. He organized the 
Ohio State Weather Service in 1882, was its director until 1884, 
and was the first to devise and put into operation a system of 
This method 


became general throughout the United States and Canada, and 


weather -signals for display on railroad trains. 


continued to be employed until the introduction in 1887 of a new 
code by the chief signal officer. 

sn 1884 he became professor in the United States Signal 
Service, and was charged with the organization and equipment of 
a physical laboratory in connection with the bureau in Washing- 
ton, with the introduction of a systematic observation of atmos- 
pheric electricity, and with the investigation of methods of 
determining ground-temyeratures. He was the first to establish 
stations in the United States for the systematic observations of 
earthquake phenomenar Immediately after the Charleston earth- 
quake, on the 31st of August, 1886, he visited that city and made a 
report upon the agitation, with a co-secismia chart of the disturbed 
area. In 1886 he resigned ftom the Government service to 
accept the Presidency of Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Professor Mendenhall has lectured extensively throughout 
the United States on subjects that relate to physics, and in Japan 
gave public lectures on scientific subjects to general audiences in 
the temples and theatres of the City of Tokio, resulting in the 
establishment of the first public lecture-hall in the empire. He 
received the degree of Ph.D. from Ohio University in 1878, and 
that of LL.D. from the University of Michigan in 1887. In 1887 
he was elected to the National Academy of Sciences, and last 
year he was chosen President of the American Association for 


the Advancement, of Science. 


THE STATE CAMP AT PEEKSKILL. 


HERE is no doubt that the discipline and efficiency of the 

New York State militia who go into camp at Peekskill 
every year are greatly improved by the drill and subjection to 
strict military rules to which they are there subjected. If any- 
body supposes that “lifoin camp” is a mere frolic or holiday, a 
few days’ experience in the actual work there performed would 
effectually remove that impression. The ‘ boys,” of course, have 
their diversions, but for the most part they are employed in 
duties which are anything but playful and casy. The present 
year’s encampment appears to have been especially successful, 
and has attracted thousands of visitors from near and far. 


GOVERNOR AUGUSTUS O. BOURN. 
X-GOVERNOR AUGUSTUS O. BOURN, the new Consul- 
ki general to Rome, has been prominent in business and in 
polities in Rhode Island for many years. He was born October 
Ist, 1854, in Providence, and is a graduate of Brown University, 
In 1864 he founded, the National Rubber Company 
at Bristol Mr. Bourn served in the Providence Horse Guards, 


class of °55. 


in every capacity from private to lieutenant-colonel, and in 1878 
he was Lieutenant-colonel of the First Battalion of Rhode Island 
Cavalry. 

He was a member of the State Senate from 1876 to 1884. ITe 
was Governor for two terms, from 1884 to 1886, receiving at the 
second election the largest majority ever received by a Republi- 
can Governor at a contested election. 

In 1887 and 1888 he was again a Member of the Senate, and 
chosen by the Republican members as their leader. He was the 
author of tho ‘* Bourn Amendment” to the Constitution of Rhode 
I-land, whereby foreign-born citizens were admitted to vote upon 
the same qualifications as American-born citizens. This amend- 
ment was adopted in 1888, and the first election affected was that 
of 1889, when the Republicans carried the State. Prior to that 
a property qualification was required of foreign-born citizens. Dy 
this amendment all American citizens who have resided in the 
State and town the prescribed time can vote, on being registered. 
No taxes are required to be paid as a requisite for voting, but a 
compulsory tax of $1 is levied yearly on all such citizens, 
whether registered or not, for the support of the public schools. 
In the towns, on ail questions involving an expenditure of money, 
and in the election of city councils, none but tax-payers can vote. 
Governor Bourn has traveled extensively, and is acquainted with 
French, Spanish, and German, and somewhat with Italian. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A. REFLECTION OF GARDEN-PARTY FANCIES AND COTTON 
GOWNS, 
Iie days of dancing on the greensward, and haying a merry 
time without impoverishing the purse very much, seem to 
have gotten quite into disgrace, and a summer festival at the 
present day costs as much money as the entire harvests would 


bring in the times of our grandmothers. The most extravagant 


fctes of the Little Trianon are eclipsed by many of our so-called 


garden-parties, which are usually held on the lawn. There is a 
certain etiquette, too, laid down for these assemblies. They 
differ from a house-party, inasmuch as no formal or “ party call” 
is required afterwards, being classed the same as an “at home.” 
The regulation hours fora garden-party are from 3:30 P.M. to 
7 pM., or from 4 p.m. to 7:30 Pp. M., never earlier nor later, unless 
it may be for a moonlight fvle champétre, when the hours stipu- 
lated are from 7:30 to 11 p.m. The refreshments served are 
salads, dainty biseuits, wafers, and bon-bons, with ices of all 
kinds, sherbets; and cups. <A necessary factor to the garden- 
party of to-day is the tennis-court, for the reason, pure and 
simple, that it is the centripetal force to the young men of 


society. When, ordinarily, the affair would be simply a bore, at 


the prospect of a lively game with the racquet they will flock to 
the appointed lawn like moths around a candle. 

The young ladies are not overcome, either, by the fear of not 
making a good showing in the way of elaborate costumes, for 
there is all one could wish for in the way of rich tennis gowns, 
not excluding shoes by any means. 
athletic circles recently put forth the dictum that women should 
play tennis in bathing-costumes. Who knows? We may come 
to it yet, and when you think of it, it would be a sensible adop- 
tion—say Turkish trousers, a kilted skirt to the ankle, and any 


A gentleman prominent in 


sort of jaunty jacket or blouse, all of India silk if one so choose. 
Toilettes worn at out-door entertainments held in private grounds 
are quite different from those appropriate for public gatherings, 
although both may be equally dressy. The first are extremely 
showy, as a rule, and suitable for the most elaborate occasion. 
White toilettes, either with or without the addition of color, are 
much in vogue, while many others are of the thinnest gauze 
combined with velvet. Bonnets or hats, with a preference for 
the latter, are indispensable, as are also gloves or dinner-mitts. 





YOUNG LADY’S GARDEN-PARTY HAT. 


The parasol constitutes part of the costume, and always corre- 
sponds, either in material or color, or both. A charmingly pretty 
garden-party hat for a young lady is given in the illustration 
in this column, and is made entirely of fine white lace, a 
frill of which falls from the cuter edge, partially shading the 
eyes and hair. The peak of the crown is surmounted by a 
cluster of grain and field-grasses, among which are gracefully 


poised two natural-looking butterflies, quivering on spirals of 


wire. Strings of soft faille ribbon extend from the back of the 
hat, and are tied loosely beneath the chin. This style and shape 
is particularly becoming to an oval, piquant face. 

This season has been correctly styled “the age of gingham,” 
and such dainty, graceful gowns of cotton zephyr ne’er were seen 
before; and not-to-be-despised is that woven of silk-dressed cot- 
ton, with so fine a thread and lustre as to render it as effective as 
silk. No styles could be more pleasing than those of pale-blue 
with lines of Venetian-red and pink, or laurel-green, with old- 
rose and écru, or of maize combined with lavender and brown. 
In making up these dainty fabrics, straight widths are employed 
for the full, round skirts, wherein a step is taken in the direction 
of simplicity, and the garniture of embroidery is confined to the 
bodice. When a striped variety of gingham is chosen, a pretty 
fancy is to use a wide stripe for the skirt and a narrow one for 
the bodice. The full sleeves—all these cotton gowns have full 
sleeves, unless the wearer is too stout—are of the narrow stripe, 
gathered into a deep cuff of the wider, and if there are Directoire 
revers on the bodice-front, they also should be of the wider stripe. 
A faney of the season, which, however, should be relegated to 
the watering-place promenade, is the costume made of so-called 
Turkey-red. 
soft, oil-dressed cotton serge having a brilliant and never-fading 


The favorite variety is not a plain cambric, but a 


color. 
trimmed with black surah, or else black watered ribbon. <Ac- 
companied by a black lace hat adorned with black birds, a black 
watered-silk parasol, black gloves, and patent-leather Newport 


Many of these costumes—in fact, the most stylish—are 


shoes, with cardinal red lacing-ribbons, no more striking cos- 
tume could be desired for a morning toilette at the sea-side. 
ELLA STARR. 


DEATH-ROLL OF TITE WEEK. 


JuLy 23p—In New York, Joseph N. Galway, a well-kncwn grocery 
merchant, aged 56; in Orange, N. J., David N. Ropes, former Mayor of 
the city, and a man of conspicuous public spirit, aged 75; at Nantucket, 
Mass., Dr. Edward G. Bartlett, a well-known physician of New York, 
aged 65. July 24th—In Washington, D. C., Rev. Father Curley, Director 
of Georgetown University, and the oldest living priest in the United 
States, if not in the world, aged 93; at Flushing, L. I., Edward E. Mitch- 
ell, the first business partner of A. T. Stewart, and formerly a prominent 
figure in business in New York, aged 81. Judy 25th—At Waterville, N. Y., 
Charlemagne Tower, the Philadelphia millionaire, who was largely con- 
cerned in the development of coal lands in Pennsylvania and Minnesota, 
aged 81. July 2ith—At Saranac Lake, N. Y., W. J. Ehrich, a prominent 
dry-goods merchant of New York City, aged 45. Judy 23th—In New York, 
Miles B. Carpenter, a well-known paper manufacturer, aged 53; in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., John C. Barr, a well-known journalist, aged 52; at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Daniel J. Townsend, prominently identified with the inter- 
ests of that resort, aged 79; in Providence, R. I., Dr. Thomas P. Knox, a 
figure of the old abolition days, and afterward engaged in teacaing at the 
South during the reconstruction period, aged 65. July 20¢h— ‘n London, 
England, George 8. Ladd, for many years identified with the telegraphic 
interests of the Pacific coast; in Lancaster, Pa., Colonel Willi m B. Ford- 
ney, senior member of the Lancaster bar, aged 83; at Farmingvon, Mass., 
Daniel Beedy, a noted civil engineer and bridge-builder, aged 78. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
BELGIuM has voted $2,000,000 for the new Congo railway. 


Tue Order of the King’s Daughters now numbers 97,000 active 
members. 

THE South Dakota Constitutional Convention has rejected the 
Australian ballot system. 


THE Parnell Commission has adjourned until October 24th. 
No more evidence will be taken. 
THE South Idaho Constitutional Convention has decided to ex- 


clude polygamists from the suffrage. 


THE Prohibitionists of Ohio have nominated a full State ticket, 
headed by Rev. J. B. Helwig for Governor. 


Tue North Dakota Constitutional Convention has decided to 
submit the prohibition question to popular vote. 


THE cotton crop of Texas, the first bale of which has been re- 
ceived at Austin, is estimated at 2,000,000 bales, 


A WOMAN in Jersey City, N. J., indicted and convicted as a 
‘““common scold,” has been compelled to pay a fine of $25. 


In his testimony before the Commission, Mr. Parnell declined 
to give any information concerning the League Trust Fund. 


A TRUSTWORTHY estimate of the spring wheat crop in Minne- 
sota is 80,000,000 bushels against 70,000,000 actual yield last 
year. 

THE “ Heavenly Foot Society ” has been started in China by 
the women, in rebellion against the venerated fashion that com- 
presses their feet. 

THE Boulangist committee will continue to pay the full sala- 
ries of all French Government officials discharged through ad- 
herence to Boulangism. 


It is stated that General Paine, in accordance with Lord Dun- 
raven’s request, has arranged a race between the Valkyrie and 
the Katrina and Titania for $250 a side. 


THE Montana Constitutional Convention has rejected a pro- 
posed amendment to the suffrage bill providing that voters must 
be able to read and write the English language. 


TWO HUNDRED people in the Twenty-third District of Wilson 
County, Tenn., have banded together for the purpose of driving 
Mormon elders and converts from that county. 


AccorDING to the latest statistics carefully compiled by the 
Board of Inquiry, the number of lives lost in the devastated dis- 
trict at and around Johnstown, Pa.,is about 6,000. 


THE widow of John A. Little, a commercial traveler of Sewick- 
ley, Pa., who perished in the Johnstown disaster, has brought 
suit for $50,000 against the South Fork Fishing Club. 


Tue success of the Sioux Commission is doubtful. There is 
strong opposition at the Cheyenne River Agency, and Sitting Bull 
is so far recovered in health as to be able to lead the opposition 
at Standing Rock. 

A BoMBAY newspaper announces two marriages, in one case 
the bride being aged two years and in the other fifteen months, 
while the bridegroom was thirty. This is the system which Pun- 
dita Ramabai is struggling against. 

OnE of the flourishing trades of San Fr:ncisco is shark-fins. 
The Chinese residents pay ten cents a pound for these delicacies, 
Celestials that “ shark-fin 


‘edible birds’-nests.” 


and it is said among “ first-chop” 


soup ” ranks as high as that made from 


THE saloon-keepers of Cincinnati formally announced that on 
a recent Sunday they would defy the Sunday-closing law, and 
As a result 400 of 
It looks as if the rule of the lawless class 


several hundred of them undertook to do so. 
them were arrested. 
in that city is to be broken. 

It is stated that the Vanderbilts have bought control of the 
It is probable that a 
line of fast f-cight steamers will be put on to connect Newport 
News with Liverpool, giving to the new trunk line a European 
connection independ¢ nt of the port of New York. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company. 


It is stated that a recent tire at Lu Chow, China, destroyed 
87,000 dwellings. Over 1,200 persons perished in the flames, 
400 others were killed, and nearly 170,000 people were obliged 
to camp out without shelter, and at the date of the last dis- 
patches were dying at the rate of 100 a day from want and ex- 
posure. 

TuE new steamship Columbia, of the Hamburg - American 
Packet Company, made her first trip from Southampton to New 
York in six days and twenty-three hours. This time is equiva- 


lent to about six hours from Fastnet, and places 





} 


the Columbia far ahead of all other steamers on their maiden 
yoyagt 8. 

Iix-Senator TnHomas C. PLatT, who has recently returned to 
New York from Alaska, does not think it much of a land for 
emigrants, and advises every young man starting in life to go to 
Washington Territory. He reports that the town of Seattle is 
being rapidly built up, and will be in the end the gainer by her 
big fire. 

Mr. GLADSTONE voted with the Government in the House of 
Commons on the question of the royal grants. In a brief speech, 
he expressed himself in decided opposition to any action likely to 
impair respect for the throne. The motion to reject the Govern- 
ment proposals was defeated by a vote of 292 to 116, Mr, Glad- 
stone, Mr. Morley, Sir William Vernon-Harcourt, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
O’Brien, and the bulk of the Liberals and Parnellites voting with 
the majority. 

BARNUM is preparing to take his show to London next October. 
The expense of transportation will be about $250,000, and the 
City of Rome, nearly 10,000 tons burden, the Furnessia, and one 
or more other steamers will make up the fleet which will carry 
the 600 performers and people connected with the show, the 400 
horses, 18 elephants. 22 camels, and the rest of the large col- 
lection of birds, beasts, and animals. The Olympia in London, 
where the show will exhibit, is a building covering seven and a 


half acres, 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY OF MONTANA. 


ITK illustrations on this page represent familiar scenes in the 


fur North-west in connection with the marketing of the wool 





products. 

The production of wool is one of the leading industries of 
Montana, having been introduced into this Territory by the mi- 
ration of sheep from the over-stocked ranges of California about 


sixteen years ago. Within this period it has grown to immense 


proportions, the estimate for this year, 1889, being 9,000,000 
pounds. The wools grown in Montana are much sought after by 
eastern buyers, and markets are established at central points 
along the railroads by building large storage warehouses, where 
congregrate the growers, buyers. and commission men, and to 
which is drawn or freightea (as shown in the illustration), the 
wool from the surrounding ranges from many miles in the in- 
terior, The wagon-train shown in our picture is drawn up along- 
side the warehouse at Big Timber to unload, after having come a 
distance of eighty miles. 

The wool, when unloaded, is stored in the warehouse, exam- 
ined and bid for by the buyers, and either sold or shipped upon 
consignment to some commission-house in the east, the City of 
Boston taking the greater part of it. The interior view of the 
warehouse, as shown, represents the wool being baled for loading 
on the ears. These views were taken at Big Timber, one of the 
largest markets in the Territory, where is gathered about 
2,000,000 pounds of wool annually. 

The value of this year’s clip is roughly estimated at $3,000,000. 
Add to this the mutton shipped to eastern markets, which is 


eight per cent. in price above last year, and also add the cash 











value of pelts taken from sheep slaughtered for home markets, 
killed by coyotes and other wild animals, and accidents, and the 
great value of the wool industry of Montana can hardly be com- 


PROF. T. C. MENDENHALL, SUPERINTENDENT puted. Each year will show an increase, more land reclaimed, HON. AUGUSTUS 0O. BOURN, UNITED STATES 
U. S. COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. irrigated, or supplied with artesian wells (thus guarding against CONSUL-GENERAL TO ITALY. 
Puoto By H. T. Bren.—[See Pace 10.) seasons of scanty rainfall), and more hay stored for winter feed. Puoto By Horton Bros.—[SeE PAGE 11.] 




















UNLOADING A WAGON-TRAIN AT A WOOL WAREHOUSE, 
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NTERIOR OF A WOOL-HOUSE AT BIG TIMBER, 


THE W.0OL INDUSTRY IN MONTANA.—From Puotos. 
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FAMOUS TROTTING TEAM, “ALDINE” AND “EARLY ROSE,” THE 


A SKIRMISH DRILL, 


NEW YORK,—SCENES IN THE STATE CAMP AT. PEEKSKILL, 
From Puotros,—[Szx Pace 11.] 
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Within the last year, about Milk River and 
adjacent parts, many acres have been added to 
settlement and range. Large tracts of land from 
the reservations and other sources will soon come 
into market, enabling sheep-raising and wool- 
supplies to keep pace, in a measure, with the 
ever-growing demand for this product of Mon- 


tana, 
—— 


ENGLAND AND PORTUGAL IN AFRICA. 


IF it is not casy to write history, it is at least 
within the power of every man to ask for the 
facts before he makes up his mind with regard 
to a question between two nations; and it is 
proper to say that this is the duty of every man 
who wishes to understand the debate which has 
suddenly come up between Portugal and Eng- 
land. 

All those who read English 
nounce the arbitrary conduct and bad faith of 
the Portuguese Government in canceling the 
agreement with the English company that held 
the concession for the railway from Louren¢go- 
Marques, on Delagoa Bay, to the frontier of the 
Transvaal Republic. By the decree of October 
24th, 1888, the road was to be completed to the 
frontier, a distance of 88 3-10 kilometres (54.87 
miles), by the 24th of June, 1889. When this 
decree was issued, 81 kilometres of the road had 
been built, and the company was allowed, there- 
fore, eight months in which to finish the 7 3-10 
kilometres, or a little more than 4} miles, re- 
maining, over ground nowhere formidable, 
though somewhat higher than that near the 
sea. It would have to be very difficult ground 
indeed over which competent railroad engineers, 
with all necessary plant and a completed road 
at hand, could not manage to build about a half- 
mile of road in a month. What the English 
company could have done remains a mystery, 
but the fact is that they made no effort to do 
anything. 

Every week the Portuguese journal, Déstricto 
de Lourengo- Marques, called attention to the 
diminishing number of days still left for the 
completion of the short section yet unfinished, 
but the company did nothing. The people of 
Lourenco-Marques appealed to the Government 
at Lisbon, which interfered only when the entire 
term allowed to the company had expired—on 
the 24th of June, 1889. 

If the construction of the railroad had been a 
straightforward business enterprise, it would be 
impossible to explain the conduct of the com- 
pany; but everything becomes clear when the 
English relations with the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic and the English de- 
signs on North-eastern and Central Africa are 
taken into account. 

The Orange State and the Transvaal, recog- 
nized as independent, are yet inclosed on the 
south and on the west by British territory, and 
the Orange State has no access to the Indian 
Ocean except directly across the colony of Natal. 
The Transvaal, lying north of this colony (for 
the Zululand is practically part of Natal), finds 
its natural outlet to the ocean in the port of 
Lourenc¢o-Marques, which lies directly cast of 
the Boer capital, Pretoria. 

The road that is to unite these two points will 
aid the development of the Portuguese East 
African colonies, and will enable the Transvaal 
to make itself in reality, as well as in name, in- 
dependent of England. Everything that can be 
done to prevent this consummation Ingland 
will do. The concession made to the English 
company by the Portuguese Government blocks 
the way, so long as the road is not finished; and 
the threat of sending a fleet to Lisbon shows 
the complicity of the English Government with 
the company in the premeditated failure to 
carry out the contract. The Portuguese Goy- 
ernment, so far from breaking faith, has kept 
faith, and has extended indulgence to men who 
have been, throughout the whole affair, the un- 
avowed agents of England in furthering her de- 
signs against her neighbors. 

She tried force against the Boers in 1880-81, 
and failed. She will use force again when the 
time seems propitious, but meanwhile she in- 
trigues to control the trade and the communica- 
tions of the Orange State and the Transvaal 
until she is ready to them. These 
states lie in the direct line of her progress to 
the north to the Zambezi River and the great 
lakes, Nyassa and Tanganyika, and what lies 
beyond them. The quarrel with Portugal has 
the same meaning. The Portuguese colonies on 
the western and castern coasts of Africa have 
been recognized, so far as their northern and 
southern limits along the sea are concerned, by 
all the other Powers, but the extent of these 
colonies toward the interior is necessarily vague 
and undetermined. This is the case with every 
colony claimed by a European Power in Africa. 
Portugal aims at uniting her colonies and ex- 


are asked to de- 


al ys ort ) 


tending her dominion in this way from sea to sea | 
—an aim quite as legitimate as that of any other | 


nation. If she succeeds, she will control the 
whole line of the Zambezi River, which rises 


in her West African possessions and enters the 
Indian Ocean in her territory. 

This would cut off England from the exten- 
sion to the great lakes and the head-waters of 
the Nile, and she accordingly makes a clamor 


about the greed of Portugal and the importance | 


of keeping the Zambezi open to the flags of all 
nations. The principle is a sound one if uni- 
versally applied; but it does not distress the 
English conscience to retain absolute control of 
the Nile. England's plens in Africa have been 
made more apparent by the reticence and the 
mysterious movements of Stanley. He finds 
Emin and tells nothing about him. Emin him- 
self says nothing, and Stanley goes off, nobody 
knows why or whither. 

The truth is that both these men are work- 
ing for England. The occupation of Egypt 
means the occupation of every part of the em- 

ire once held by Egypt down to the great 

kes and the Equator. The English protector- 
ate jn Kast Africa reaches to the Victoria Ny- 
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anza. That lake and the others are to be held by 
English gunboats; and control of the country 
northward from the Cape Colony to Lake Tan- 
ganyika will give England the mastery of the 
centre and eastern portion of Africa from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
impossible to doubt that this is the scheme she 
has in view. It is large, and so far worthy of a 
great nation; but there are, fortunately, other 
Powers, stronger than Portugal, that do not see 
why Africa must necessarily belong to England 
alone; and with these she will have to come to 
terms, when the question of boundaries between 
the European colonies in Africa is submitted, as 
it shortly will be, to an International Congress. 


OUR NEW NOVEL. 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY has just 
issued * A Philosopher in Love and in Uni- 
form,” a novel, by the joint authors of ** Napoleon 
Smith.” This is a fascinating tale of a Theos- 
ophist who has acquired the secret of Nirvana, 
or suspended animation, from East Indian oc- 
cultists. He dies, apparently, and after a seven 
years’ sleep, is brought back to real life by a 
brother Theosophist, or Mahatina. The scene 


is laid in Teunessee, where the long-supposed | — 


defunct was entombed, and where he fought | 


during the Civil War. Incidentally, several capi- 
tal pen-pictures of military life and battle are 
given, and the narrative is spirited as well as 
picturesque.—Newark (N, J.) Daily Advertiser. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 
THE Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R.R., will 
sell, on Tuesdays, August 6th and 20th, Sep- 


tember 10th and 24th, and October 8th, Harvest 
Excursion Tickets at Half Rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, South-west, and 
North-west. Limit, thirty days. For circular 
giving details concerning tickets, rates, time of 
trains, ete.,and for descriptive land folder, call 
on your ticket-agent, or address P.S. Eustis, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 


Ill. 
STOP-OFF AT CRESSON SPRINGS 
On PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TICKET. 


THE Passenger Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company announces that pas- 


sengers holding first-class limited tickets of any | 


description will be allowed to stop over at Cres- 
son Springs, during the season, as long as de- 
sired, up to October 31st. 

In order to avail themselves of this privilege, 


their intention to break the journey at Cresson, 
and immediately upon arrival should deposit 
their tickets with the company’s agent at Cres- 
son, 

This concession is greatly appreciated by 
through passengers, as it enables them to be- 
come acquainted with one of the most delight- 
ful mountain resorts in the country. All through 
passenger trains, including the celebrated New 
York and Chicago Limited Express, stop at 
Cresson during the season. 


LISTEN NOW. 

Ir is on the principle we are eventually induced to 
accept an oft-repeated song that we present to your 
attention these modest little bulletins of Compound 
Oxygen. 

** DECATUR, GA., July 29, 1888. 

** My son is now in good health. He has had no at- 

tack of bronchitis since taking Compound Oxygen. 
** Mrs. A. A. Conn.” 
** MAPLE VALLEY, Wis., May 14, 1887. 

**Compound Oxygen has saved me again with God's 
blessing, and I feel very thankful to Him, and to you, 
of course, Mrs. G. M. Jupp.”* 

‘* GREENFIELD, Onto, April 23, 1887. 

‘*My complicated disease is evidently giving way to 
Compound Oxygen. Am better in every respect. 

“Mrs. B. T. GRIswoLp.” 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. StaRKEY & 
PaLeN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


HOW TO REACH THE OCEAN PIERS. 


Tue Iron Steamboat Company are doing well these 
warm days, and the class of people carried on their 
boats is the best evidence of the public appreciation of 
the time-table and the way the business is conducted. 
The trip from West Twenty-third Street, North River, 
or from Pier New No.1, North River, to Coney Island, 
is the only way by which the ocean piers can be reached, 
and to Long Branch there are two trips every day, and 
the excursion is the best out of New York offered by 
any line. For Sunday there are two extra trips to the 
Branch, boats leaving Twenty-third Street at 8: 30 and 
9: 30 a.m.,and 2 and 3:30 p.m.,and Pier No. 1 at 9 and 
10 a.m, and 2; 30 and 4 P.M. 


Lapigs take Angostura Bitters generally when they 
feel low-spirited. It brightens them up. 


BERTON “SEC” CHAMPACNE. 
One dozen bottles, $30. Two dozen 14 bottles, $32. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WrnsLow's Soornine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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4 Remed iS. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
i‘ comparable to the CuTicuRA REMEDIEs in their 
marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying and beau- 
tifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfiguring, 
iching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, 
externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorreR Drug anp 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Yi“ \& 
DSS? Curicvra 


3 Pimples, Blackheads, chapped and oily skin 29 
er prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. > | 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


INSURANCE. 


Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CLINTON B. FISK, 


PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop AcENTS, 


CHAMé 
PILLS"'S 


MEDICINE CUINEAS 
For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain inthe Stomach, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, Ciddiness, Fullness and Swelling 
after Meais, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Co!d 








| Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
on | Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, 
passengers should notify the train conductor of | 





It soothes the child, | 


Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
Frightful Dreams, and ali Nervous and Trem 
bling Sensations, &c. THE FIRST DOSE 
WILL CIVE RELIEF.IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
This is no fiction. Every sufferer is earnestly in- 
vited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will bo 
acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine. 
“Worth a guinea a box.” 
LEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will 
quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


SICK HEADACHE; 
CONSTIPATION ; 
WEAK STOMACH: 
IMPAIRED DIGESTION; 
DISORDERED LIVER; 
they ACT LIKE MACIC. A few doses will work 
wonders upon the Vital Organs, €trengthening 
the Muscular System; restoring long-lost Com- 
plexion; bringing back the keen edge of appe’ 
tite, and arousing with the ROSEBUD OF 
HEALTH the whole physical energy of the hu- 
man frame. These are “ facts’ admitted by thou- 
sinds, in all classes of society; and one of the best 
guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is that 
BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE 
LARCEST SALE OF ANY PATENT 
MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full di- 
rections with each Box. 
Prepared only by THOS.BEECHAM, 
St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
Sold by Druggists Generally. 

B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 
Canal St., New York, Sole Agents for the 


| United States, who (if your druggist does not 


keep them), 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF 
PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. Mention Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, 


Use a Holder! Look up words instantly and, 
easily, and double your knowledge of accu- 
rate English; but a book on edge gets full of 
dust UNLESS HUGGED WITH STRONG 
SPRINGS, The Noyes Dictionary Holders are 
the onty ones having such springs. 125,000 
in use. Ask your bookseller for the latest® /-} 
improved Noyes Dictionary Holders. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


os ds dent ane oe 
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The most simple and strongest file made, Will 
not deface the centre picture, and allows each 
paper to be removed sina. Each file will hold 26 is- 
sues, or one volume. Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 


THE JUDCE PUBLISHING CO., 
Jupes Buiwpine, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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BLACK COODS. 


We are closing out the bal- 

ance of our stock of Black 

Thin Material for Summer 

Wear at greatly reduced 

prices: 

42-inch Albatross, 50 cents 
per yard — formerly 75 
cents. 

42-inch Imperial Twill, $1 
per yard—formerly $1.50. 

42-inch Nuns’ Wool Veiling, 
75 cents per yard—former- 
ly $1.00. 

42-inch Nuns’ Wool Veiling, 

bordered, 75 cents per yard 
—formerly $1.00. 

42-inch Nun’s Wool Veiling, 
$1.00 per yard—formerly 
$1.50. 

42-inch Convent Cloth,$1.00 
per yard—formerly $1.50. 

42-inch Silk Warp Veiling, 
$1.00 per yard — formerly 
$1.50. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St. 


Darhing 
Wyk 


OUR LINEN & HOUSEHOLD DRY GCODS 


Department submits estimates and offers special in- 
ducements for the furnishing of 


HOTELS AND COTTAGES, 


and embraces every variety of Household Dry 
Goods, such as Table Linens, Napkins, Lunch Sets, 
Doylies, Towelings, Towels, Pillow and Sheeting 
Linens and Muslins, Spreads, Blankets, ete. 


9 


Special attention is givento Hemming and Marking. 
Mail orders promptly executed. 


N26%28 Cheluwwt St 
Diyiladelphia 





WHERE 
INSURED? 
In Boston, at the 
oflice of Hub Gore 
Makers, the largest 
manuf’urers of Shoe- 
Elastic in America. 


ARE 


This Trade Mark on 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 





SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 

HOW Insured? 
By this Legal Docu- 
ment which accom- 
panies the shoes. 


INSURED? 








INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This insures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
ND ONE-HALF YEARS /rom date letter 
én Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our expense, from any part of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Icl’ds, and we will insert new Gorein 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free of expense. 
HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston, Mass. 


a 


WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Signed. 











Shrinking. 
oatnst) Baaisg. SUCH | Fir Better.” 
Gusine Hgues- SOES | T2St Longer. 


WHERE Sold? EVERY shoe dealer can sell 
you shoes containing Insured Hub Gore if you tn- 
sist. They costno more. Some dealers will coax 
you to buy imitations on which they make extra 
profit. Look out for such “ dodges.” Refuse posi- 
tively any Congress Shoes without the Heart Trade 
Mark on the elastic. 

We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of 

ood shoes and insure the shoes. 100,000 dealers 
sellthem. If your dealer won’t supply you, write 
us for list of dealers in your locality. 


Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass, 
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(constipation, 


not remedied in season, is liable to 

become habitual and chronic. Dras- 
tic purgatives, by weakening the bowels, 
confirm, rather than cure, the evil. 
Ayer’s Pills, being mild, effective, and 
strengthening in their action, are gener- 
ally recommended by the faculty as the 
best of aperients. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills. 
I deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”—G. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“‘T have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in 
need of a safe but effectual cathartic.” 
— John M. Boggs, Louisville, Ky. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with 
constipation, which at last became so 
‘bad that the doctors could do no more 
for me. Then I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills, and soon the bowels recovered 
their natural and regular action, so that 
now I am in excellent health.”—S. L. 
Loughbridge, Bryan, Texas. 

‘‘ Having used Ayer’s Pills, with good 
results, I fully indorse them for the pur- 
poses for which they are recommended.” 
—T. Conners, M. D., Centre Bridge, Pa. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass.” 
Sold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 








_JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE! 


NA HL 
ceil 
NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H. L. FESLER & CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ERS & PROPRIETORS, 464 Broome Street, New York. 



























In the High Couct of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixtu Avenue, New York. 
j A M A & very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them 


E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


FACI L BLEM the HES 
the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckies, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
7 Bieaching, Facial Development, ete. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
perfections and their treatment. 
JOUN H, WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 
gist, 210 West 42d Street, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
ood bury’s Facial Soap for the skin 


t, 
eoltatiooeniee 








A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 











t all druggists, or by mail, 60 cents 





Mabit. Only Certain and 
| Mi easy cure in the World. Dr. 
J. L. Stephens, Lebanon, v. 








AMF person writing good hand send 2c. stamp 
I\. for good news to 721 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





Agents $10 a day sure; new rubber under- 
garment. Mrs. H. F. Lirrie, Chicago, lil. 
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Active Men Can Make from $5 to $10 a Day Selling 


TheSelF eine Pockel Lamp 


Recommends it- 
self; sells at 4 
sight; guaran- 
teed to all pur- 
chasers a per- 
fect, instantane- 
ous, self - light 
ing lamp, of con 
venient size for 
the vest-pocket, 
and for home , 
uses superior to matches, match- 
receptacle, and candle, embrac- 
ing allin one, with greater safety. 
Smokers will find the Self light- 
ing Pocket Lamp indispensable. 
In order to place the Self-light- 
ing Pocket Lamp within the reach 
of all,it is offered at the moder- 
ate price of 50 cents, including 
225extra lights. Price-list: Self- 
lighting Pocket Lamp, including 
225 lights each, retail, 50 cts.; per 
doz., $3.50 ; per gross, $36. Addi- 
tional lighting-strips, single box, 
1,000 lights, 10c.: per doz. boxes, 
75c.; per gross, $7. 


William Maybaum & Co., 
Knickerbocker Building, 
6th & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


ny — a : 4 
28 Drawings Annually 
Without any loss, on Five of the Best 


European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


$5.00 will secure these splendid chances 
for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Ete., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E, H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 











220 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


First Prize Medal, Vienna 9 

- g 873. Successors to C. 
_ WeElts, Mfrs. of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- 
ge ers’ Articles, ecc., wholesale and 

retail, Repairing done. Circular 
Y free. 399 B’way.N Y. Facto- 
ries, 69 Walker st., and Vienna, Austria. 
Sterling silyer-mounted Pipes, etc., made 
in newest designs. 






PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good 
in time. Sold byd 


ggists. 
CONSUMPTION 


Sumy COOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN TO LADIES. . 


sreatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
. Tea Set, Dinner St, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD HALF - HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL, 


The West Shore Railroad has arranged for a Half- 
Holiday Special Train, leaving New York 
: EVERY SATURDAY AT 1:00 P. M. 
during the Summer Months. This train makes Ex- 


















ComPany 








press time,and reaches all important points along 


the 
HUDSON RIVER AND IN CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


é so 
LAKES MOHONK AND MINNEWASKA. 
This will no doubt prove a popular train. Busi- 
ness men can leave after close of business Saturday, 
and take supper with their families in the mount- 


ains. 
SPECIAL MONDAY MORNING TRAIN RETURNING 

leaves all points in the Mountains Monday Morning, 

arriving at Nqw York in time for business. 


AGENTS Wanted. Bottled Electricity pays 
$50aday. Ad. Box 443, Chicago, Ill. 
And steady work right at home 


$3-75 A DA for any man or lady. Write 


atonce. Franklin Co., Richmund, Va. 








A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
{ng articles in the world. | sample Fre. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


OPI Morphine and Whisky Mabits pain 


fren, Confidentinly’ naires be Ee 
KRAMER, Sec., Hox) LaFayette, Ind 
TYPEWRITINCG 
Taught in One Month. 
STHNOGRAPHY 
Taught in Three Months. 


FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON TYPEWRITING 
MACHINES WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE, 

Also, stenography taught at reduced rates. Pupils 
qualified for rapid stenographic dictation in from three 
to four months. 

Dictation will be given in any system of stenography 
by the hour, week, or month. 

Pupils recommended, and otherwise assisted to posi- 
tions as soon as qualified. Pupils instructed in stenog- 
raphy by mail. Twelve lesson-sheets by mail, which 
will fully prepare students for dictation, one dollar. 

Stenography can be taught by mail with perfect suc- 








| Cess, 





MISS LAMB, 

Room 33, 3d Floor, Gileey Building, 1,198 Broadway, 
between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth Streets, 

Use this book and keeparec- 


BOOKS | HAVE REA ord of your reading. Supe- 


rior to index rerum or index omnium. Prepaid to 
any address, $1.25. Select agents wanted. GEO. 
S. CLINE PUB. HOUSE, 10 E. 16th St., N. Y. City. 





j Our own ‘‘ old reliable’ make, 
Superd Silk Umbrella with old-fashioned Spitalfield 
silk, none so good, and solid pamento stick; sent pre- 
paid in U.S., $4 8. J. McELWEE, wholesale and 
retail, Aibany, N. Y. 


; | ey eee Sr 
THE CORRECT THING Farms for Sale 
For Smokers tuaviehictnnetirme | IN MICHICAN, 
BUY THEIRCICARSDIRECT “N° DETROIT REAL ESTATE. 


from the manufacturer. To all fashionable smok- 
ers we would heartily recommend the 


sé ial 
La flor de Espana Defina’’ 
(the latest and best blend of tobaccos). 
Inranta Perrecto’s Sty te. 
$8 per box, prepaid by express anywhere. 
Remit by money-order, postal-note, or draft on 
New York. 


Order a box of ‘‘Espajia Defina.” 
delighted with them. 


‘BEST RECORD" Ciger Factory, 


Portchester, N. Y. 


You are requested to send | 
youraddress at once fora copy 
of OUR MAIL SPECIALTIES! | 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, 


Sa) a 
The 


New Price-List just issued fcr Free Distribution 
Over 300 of the finest farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. Also a map of Michigan, showing railroads, 
towns, cities, etc., and a map of the City of Detroit, 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 
COLLIAU 
CUPOLAS. 
ADDRESS 
The Inventor, 


VICTOR COLLIAU, 


AND SOLE BUILDER, 
287 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Hannan 


You wiil be 





~~ 
F 


eS aR 











Denna nennensetedes: 
















Beware of Imitations. 


OF ano cer REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


THE GENUINE 


)HAR IN 


153 GRISWOLD STREET, 
Detroit, Mich. 


We have for sale, exclusively, the largest list of 


REAL ESTATE 
«(fany agency in the city, including Business Lots, 
Manufacturing Sites, Residence Lots. Improved 
and unimproved properties for investments. 


ACRES FOR PLATTINC. 





IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, and 


Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 


J.B.COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 











No. 16 Beekman St., New York. 





| New York Ciry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select musical school in the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. 
| Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
| prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley | 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, | 
Open for 











Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. 
lessons during the summer season. Send for cir- 
cular, I 


LADIES AND CENTS! 
URilawier, Munet Deer Cyne Pair Free! 
" = - 





BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND AS Fine A CorDIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf’r & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, | 


2 





One Pair of Elegant Satin Embossed Slippers, in 
reven shades and colors, FREE. Inclose 7 cts. post- 
age, and I will send them by mail. 


OHIO SLIPPER HOUSE, 
Richmond Centre, Ohio. 
Mention Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


A Pocket Pin Cushion Free to Smokers cf. 


STANSULS NOH 5 ¢ 


























L ithographing # Engraving Co., 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
Execute in the Highest Style, all classes 
of Color Work and Office Stationery. 
Manufacturers and Importers of Stock Advertising Novelties: 


FANS, CALENDARS, HANGERS, SHOW CARDS, FOLDERS, ETC. 
JUDGEHS NOV ELS. 
THE LATEST AND BEST WORKS OF FICTION. 

No. |. “NAPOLEON SMITH.” 


By W.J. ARKELL and A. T. WORDEN. 
(Fourth Edition.) PRICH, 25 CENTS. 
| 
| 














‘Napoleon Smith,” a novel by a well-known New Yorker, is published by the Judge Publishing Com- 
Its first edition of 50,000, which is unparalleled in the publishing trade, is fully warranted by the 
The author has made quite as much of a hit in popular interest as Rider Haggard ever 
ask all his friends to read 


pany. 
plot of the story. 
has done, and there is no one who reads it who will not be so entertained as to 
it. Itis remarkably well conceived and is handled with skill.— Boston Glove. 


No. 2. ‘‘STAR-CROSSED: The Life and Love of an Actress.’’ 
By AN ACTRESS. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


A remarkably interesting story. Intensely original in style and full of startling incident. The author 
is a well-known actress of the American stage, and has written the book in a charmingly refreshing, 


vigorous, and entertaining manner. 


No. 3. ‘‘ LADY CAR: The Sequel of a Life.”’ 
By MRS. OLIPHANT. PRICH, 25 CENTS. 


: The latest story from the pen of this entertaining writer. The only authorized American edition. 


No. 4. ‘‘ JACK OF HEARTS: A Story of Bohemia.’’ 
By H. T. JOHNSON. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


A delightful romance of English life. 
46 ” 
No. 5. ‘‘A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND IN UNIFORM. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “NAPOLEON SMITI/.” 
(Illustrated. Bound in paper.) PRICH, 25 CENTS. 
Of all the weird, dramatic, and intensely interesting novels of this era, none can surpass “A Philoso- 
yher in Love and in Uniform,” just published by the Judge Publishing Company. Its author must have 
oon not only a soldier, but a man familiar with life in its various phases, and, beyond that, a deep and 
laborious student in recondite literature, His powers of description are certainly remarkable. Nothing 
could be more vivid than his description of the battle of Chickamauga, though it is told in few words. 
One can almost imagine that he sees the flashing of the sabres, that he hears the roar of the artillery and 
the groans of the dying. There isa fascination about this novel that strangely touches the heart of the 
reader. Best of all that may be said of it, there is nothing in it that awakens an unkind emotion, nothing 
that panders to depravity or violates refinement. Those who read ** Napoleon Smith *—one of the famous 
of last summer's popular novels—will recognize in the writer of ** A Philosopher in Love and in Uniform 
the intelligent and active brain that created the former romantic story.— Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper. 
All the above books are to be obtained of booksellers and newsdealers, or will be 


sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THe Jupce Pusisuine Co, 





JUDGE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, 
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A SAD 
Mrs. Sutro (finishing th / \—"" It’s only 
limothy sent it to us when she died.” 
MANS?FIELD (whose delicate ear has been tortur 
relations witli your un le had always 


Roy, 


been peculiarly ple 








INHERITANCE. 


poor dear grandma’s harpsichord, Unele 


dj)—* You surprise me. IT thought your 


asant.” 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


pbreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
éit is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


It has more 
of Coc 











are used in its preparation 
than three times the st 














mixed with Starch, Arr r Suga 

and is therefore far more economical 
costing less than one cent a cup It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


JUDICAT 


ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


l pollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
The filling at the Apollinaris Spring 
(¢n Khenish Prussia) amounted to 
1 1,894,000 Joitles in 1887, and 

{2,720,000 bottles in 1888. 
Of all Grocers, Drugegists 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





& Min, Water Dealers. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat 
Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 


nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with 


as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 





Flavoring Stock for 
As Beef Tea, ‘‘an 
invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” An- 


fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 





L’t’d, London. 


PE LI Tat amt 


| “BURTE PACKARD 


Sen that every pair is stem ped 
The Burt & Packarn. 


**Korrect Shape.’’ 


JW. 
sinares (BU RT) wen 
& C® 







ST CONFORMS TO SHAPE OF FOOT. 
If you want perfection in fit. with freedom from 
corns and all discomfort you will always wear 


the Burt & Packard Shoe. !t is acknowledged 
as the most comfortatide, the best wearing and most stylish 


gentlemen’s shoe made in the world, 

Don’t spoil your feet by wearing cheap shoes. 
The Burt & Packard Shoe costs no more than any 
other fine shoe, though none approach it in value, 

All styles in Hand made, land-welt, and_ Burtwelt; 
also Boys’ and Youtns’. If not sold by your dealer send 
his name and your address to 

(successors to Burt & Packar@) 


Packard & Field, | Brockton, Mass. 


178-4. 1889. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVER YWHERE 
IN 
EMBROIDERY, KNITTING 
AND CROCHIIET WORK. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


‘HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 


Tandems, Safeties. 


Catalogue free. POPE MFG, 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Ta ESS $3. Circular $8. News- 
R T paper size $44. Type-setting 
easy ; printed directions. Send 
CARD ng lestamps for cetalogse gpemes, 
ARDS: 2°: cards, etc., to facto 
Ls 


SEY & CO. .Meriden, mn 
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HAVE YOU 
SED 


R S‘soap? 























By simply dissolving this Salt in ordinary water. 
ence, and as a remedial agent in Debility, 
Feet, Nasal Catarrh, etc. 
most salubrious spots on the coast, it has all the medicinal advantages of the natural water; 
| time it is purified and entirely freed of all organic impurities, such as are usually found in our surf. 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD, 


and 


cabvuns ie Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York, 





A Real Sea-bath at Home, 


BY USING 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 


For Producing a Real Sea-bath at Home 


This can be used as a luxury for its exhilarating influ- 
Languor, Rheumatism, and Weakness of the Joints, for Tender 
“foaming billows’ by evaporation, at one of the 
at the same 


Extracted directly from the 


A. J. DITMAN, DRUCCIST, 


Broadway, corner Barclay Street, New York. 


ia Zan t 


MIGHTIER © AS THAN , THE SWORD 7 


§ The Ball. epee aero d Pens never scratch nor spurt ; with 


ns writing becomes a luxury. 






















ng a 20 ; Electro gilt, $1.50, per gross ; or sainple 
¢ . box containing all the varieties, 25 cents. 
or Een The Federation Penholders prevent the pen blot 





ting desk, table, or book, and provide a tirm grip. 
Price, &, 18, or 20 cents each 
Should the stationery stores be negiectiny 
their business and unable to supply you, a 
sample box of pens mailed free anywhere in 
the States for 27 cents, or with Federation 
Holder, 45 cents, upon remitting. 
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ORMISTON & C CLASS, 104 John aotee: New York City. 
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all physicians who have used it, as one of the best 
alkaline lithiated waters in the country. Itisalsoa 


eral w ate ?. 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


ON EITA 


This water is rapidly taking a high position among 


COLLARS & CUFFS 





BEST IN THE WORLD 


by Pecr’s Par. IMPROVED 

GURE®:, DEAF 222252 
w wn 7} heard ad alatinctly. 

Address 


Comfortable, nd Illustrated book & proo 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. Nene his paper. 





most agreeable table water, pure, sparkling and de- 
licious ; a combination une quale od in any other min 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J: M. BELL & CO., 81 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Facts About a Busy City. 


HE story of the transition of Detroit from a French fort in 
the virgin wilderness to a modern American city, occupy- 
ing a commanding position as a centre of trade, is too well 

known to the general reader to need recounting in the brief space 
that this article will occupy. Detroit is admirably situated for 
communication by rail and water with every point of the com- 
pass, and in all the facilities for the maintenance and extension 
of trade and commerce has no superior. It is, above all, the 
business metropolis of the State of Michigan. 

The beauty of Detroit impresses itself upon all visitors. Its 
broad streets, its generous supply of umbrageous trees, the sub- 
stantial character of its business structures, the symmetry and 
good taste of its principal residences, the translucence of its 
river, and the purity of its atmosphere make it in every way a 
desirable place of residence. Everybody will tell you that Detroit 
is a delightful city to live in; but few people realize how great 
are the advantages of Detroit from a business point of view as 
well, 

Without any pretensions to a “boom,” Detroit is enjoying a 
healthy growth in population, in trade, and in productive energy. 
She does not hurry, but her march onward is steady and sure, as 
her growth from 137,000 in 1880 to 250,000 in 1889 testifies. 

Along the whole chain of lakes no city has so fine a harbor as 
Detroit. 
necessary that the vessel should be dragged up a narrow, many- 


To load or discharge a cargo at her wharves it is not 
times-bridged river. The city’s busy wharves extend for miles 
along the river-front, and the moment a cargo is on board, the 
lines are cast off and without delay the vessel goes her way. 
The number of vessels passing through the Detroit River every 
year is upward of 40,000, having a tonnage of 20,000,000 or 
more. The number of vessels entering and clearing at New 
York, both foreign-bound and coastwise, is only 15,000. The 
wheat from Minnesota and Dakota, the iron-ore from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, and the coal from Lake Erie to the upper coun- 
try, all pass the perfect harbor of Detroit. It may be mentioned, 
not as a reflection on the railroads, but as an indication of the 
enormous importance of lake commerce, that the vessels passing 
through the Detroit River carry six times the amount of freight 
that crosses the river both ways in cars. 

In this busiest of straits, one vessel passes up or down on 
the average of every seven minutes, day and night, during the 
season of navigation—great steamships for freight and passage 
traffic, that combine every improvement which can be utilized in 
vessels of their class, and built in home shipyards by home 
labor; and not a few of the most effective features of the boats 
were the inventions of Detroit genius. The powerful crusher, St. 
Ignace, for example, is but one of Mr. Frank E. Kirby’s triumphs. 
It practically throws a bridge across the hitherto impassable 
Straits of Mackinac, and thus binds together the two peninsule 
of Michigan. Year after year sees the continuous growth and 
expansion of the shipping interests, until to-day these Detroit 
freight-vessels are the largest on the inland seas, and the Detroit 
passenger-boats, Ww hile they excel in size, are not behind the best 
in the country in respect to speed, convenience, and comfort. 

The harbor formed by the Detroit River is the largest and 
safest on the lakes, giving more room for the handling of vessels 
than the harbors of Buifalo, Erie. Cleveland, Milwaukee, and 


Chicago combined, while the river connects the western system of 


lakes with those to the east of Detroit. and more vessels pass this 
channel in the course of the navigation season than arrive and 
depart during the same period at the great port of New York. It 
is sufficient to say that the means of transportation of every kind 
of freight and merchandise to and from Detroit and the entire 
lake region are ample; that the port has all the facilities for 
handling this vast business; that there are over fifty tugs em- 
ployed for the purpose of assisting sailing-vessels through the 


straits when the winds are feeble 


x contrary, and that Detroit 
has ample provision in the shape of dry-docks for the building 
and repairing of vessels. 

That Detroit offers an unsurpassed field for the best results in 
return for the exercise of business sagacity and well-directed 


energy is proved by many instances furnished in the history of 


her industrial development within the last quarter of a century. 


During that period many of the most successful enterprises in the 


entire country have earned their standing by a combination of 


brains and push, some of them advancing to a position where the 
volume of their business exceeds that of any similar establish- 
ments in the world. In the line of manufacturing chemists and 
manufacturers of pharmaceutical preparations, one of Detroit's 
establishments (Parke, Davis & Co.) stands without a peer in the 
variety of its products or the extent of its trade. In the manu- 
facture of cars, the Michigan Car Company has no equal in its 
capacitv and output. D. M. Ferry & Co. handle more seeds than 
any other house in the world. The most extensive varnish- 
works in the world are located in Detroit, and the city is also the 
greatest in the manufacture of stoves, of fine-cut tobacco, and 
many other branches of industry. These vast industries and en- 
terprises have in many cases been expanded from beginnings 
comparatively modest. All have enjoyed a wonderful growth, 
as the result of the care exercised in their management and the 
utilization of the unexcelled facilities possessed by Detroit as a 
centre of production and distribution, 

Beyond the encouragement offered by the examples of suec- 
cess shown by the record in the past, the city has, in addition to 
every social attraction calculated to invite residence, unexcelled 
inducements to offer to those seeking to establish themselves in 
legitimate business and manufacturing enterprises. In manu- 


factures the city holds an acknowledged place among the most 


important industrial centres of the country, and is prominent it 
almost all branches of industry and the leader in many, 


RAILROAD FACILITIES. 
The railroad facilities of Detroit are exceptionally good, The 
Michigan Central Railroad is one of the most important avd lead- 
ing trunk lines coming into the city, which has in operation, by its 


acquired lines, something like 2,000 miles of road, The system 


is one of the most important in the country, connecting, by the 
most direct route, the great cities of the Atlantic sea-board with 
the North-west, and thus affording unexcelled facilities both for 
freight and passenger traffic. By its limited express-trains New 
York is reached from Detroit, Chicago, and all the West in less 
time than by any other route, and the various branches act as 
feeders to its main line. The general offices of the company are 
in Detroit, and the road forms one of the most important adjuncts 
to the business of the city. The various lines under the man- 
agement of the company are kept in first-class condition, and its 
equipment is as complete in every respect as can be found in the 
country, a total of 12,165 ears being owned and operated by the 
company, as well as engines, tenders, ete. 

The road gives employment toa large number of people in 
Detroit, and has been, from the earliest days of its history, an 
important factor in the material prosperity of the city. The 
depot of this company, at the corner of Third and Woodbridge 
Streets, is one of the finest specimens of architecture in the city. 
It has a frontage of 1824 feet on Third Street by 282 feet on 
Woodbridge Street, and has a tower 157 feet high. This hand- 
some and substantial structure was built in 1883, at a cost of 
$250,000. 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway is another 
of the leading systems running into Detroit. 

The road, with its various branches, covers a large portion of 
the State, and is an important item in the transportation facilities 
of the city, not only as regards traffic with other parts of Michi- 
gan and contiguous trade territory, but also as affording a valu- 
able connection with Eastern cities. The head-quarters of the 
road are at Cleveland, O. Its equipment is 536 locomotives, 
16,303. frei 

The Chicago and Grand Trunk: Detroit. Grand Haven and 


rht-cars, and full passenger equipment. 





Milwaukee Railway; Detroit, Lansing and Northern; Wabash, 
St. Louis and Pacific; Flint and Pére Mar juette, are other roads 


whose tradns run directly into the city, although a number of 














other roads, tapping one or the other of these inlets. also form im- 
portant items in the business with which Detroit is connected. 
The coming of the Canadian Pacific will give three lines of 
road crossing the frontier at this point, while to the north-west 
and south eleven other roads enter the city, either directly or 
over connecting lines, giving ample railroad connections. 
BANKING CAPITAL. 

A few years ago there was too little banking capital in 
Detroit. To-day conservative people think there is too much 
money invested in banking business. Detroit has twenty-four 
organized banks, representing $7,350,000, exclusive of surplus. 
But in a growing city like Detroit this would seem none too 
large, as was demonstrated a few months ago, when the savings- 
banks organized to reduce the rate of interest to three per cent., 
they having had to back down, or, rather, to back up to four per 
cent. Rates of discount in Detroit are held up, and almost all the 
banks have their lines of discount well out. By standing to- 
gether in cases of emergency they present a solid front, and ave 
in this way in a position to control, in a large measure, any ten- 
dency to purely speculative banking. 

TRON AND STEEL. 

The great superiority of the iron-ore mined in the Lake 
Superior region, the vast extent of these deposits, and the ease 
of the means of communication between the mines and Detroit 
have been the factors in the building up in Detroit of a vast 
number of industries in the manufacture of iron and steel, which, 
with related industries, give employment to more mechanics 
than any other pursuits carried on in a manufacturing way in 
Detroit. 
may be mentioned that of railway car-wheels (an illustration of 


Prominent among the branches of iron manufacture 


which is given in this issue), a department of industry in which 
Detroit holds a front rank, a number of corporations of vast re- 
sourees being engaged in this important industry. Car-wheels 
for freight and passengér cars are shipped to every part of the 
country from Detroit. 

Next to the above-named industry come the stove interests 
For eighteen years this branch has been fostered, until to-day 
the product of this city is larger than that of any other in the 
United States. 
men steadily, with a pay-roll of from $110,000 to $120,000 


The stove interests employ from 3,500 to 4,000 


monthly for wages, 


The manufacture of marine boilers and engines for vessels all 
along the lakes directs the attention of the leading foundries to 
this particular department of productive industry. The manu- 
facture of safes and vaults, and hundreds of other kindred indus- 
tries in which our space will not permit of mention, have ob- 
tained for Detroit. as a manufacturing centre, a reputation for 
superior product which has spread to all parts of the Union, 


LUMBER. 

The forest wealth of Michigan exceeds that of any other 
State, and has been the principal factor in securing for Detroit 
and the State the remarkable accretions of wealth which have 
made her prosperous. The large number of planing-mills, sash. 
door, and blind factories, and factories engaged in making frames 
and moldings; the factories making barrels, staves, and all kinds 
of cooperage ; the several concerns which manufacture every de- 
scription of furniture, all make a large showing for this busy 
city—besides the handling of the lumber product of the State, of 
which a vast amount is handled in Detroit; and Detroit: ecapital- 
ists of course are at the back of the largest lumber interests in 
the State, while the city is the head-quarters for a number of the 
most prosperous and extensive lumber and shingle concerns 
located elsewhere in Michigan. Every conceivable branch of 
manufacture for which timber forms the raw material is carried 
on in Detroit, by reason of its proximity to the vast timber-sup- 
plies, which affords facilities with which few cities are able to 
compete, 

MICHIGAN CAR COMPANY. 

The possibilities of industrial development of which Detroit is 
capable are exemplified more forcibly by the history of the Michi- 
gan Car Company and the sister companies associated with it 
than by any other incidents that contribute to its success as a 
centre of productive energy. These corporations combine the 
largest investment of capital, the highest expenditure for plant 
and machinery, the heaviest employment of labor, and add more 
to the sum of the material prosperity of the city than any other 
of the diversified industries which go to make Detroit prominent 
as a manufacturing centre. The Michigan Car Company was in- 
corporated in 1864, with a capital stock of $20,000, which has 
been increased from time to time until it is now $500,000, 
although the investment in fact amounts to a much larger sum; 
and the corporation is by far the strongest in resources, most 
celebrated for its product, and in every respect the largest in- 
dustry of its kind in America. Its works are located near the 
West Detroit Junction, and in connection with those of the 
Detroit Car Wheel Company, the Detroit Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany, the Detroit Iron Furnace Company, and the Baugh Steam 
Forge Company (these corporations being controlled by the same 
parties as the Michigan Car Company), they cover forty acres, 
all occupied by the manufacturing premises of these companies. 
Without going into a detailed description of the Michigan Car 
Works, allow us to say, in the fewest words possible, that they 
are complete in every particular, that their output is 10,000 cars 
per annum, and that they give employment to a force of 1,900 
hands. Their plant embraces all the finest, largest, and most 
improved machinery which human ingenuity has devised for the 
purpese of manufacturing railway-cars, and the works are ar- 
ranged so as to afford the most complete facilities for the re- 
ceipt, handling, and shipment of raw material and manufactured 
product. The lines of manufacture produced at the works include 
railway freight-cars of all kinds, and * Wickes,” “ Tiffany,” and 
other successful beef and dairy cars. Railways all over the West 
and the East are supplied from their works, and the product of 
their factory is recognized as the standard of excellence in this 
branch of manufacture. This company, with the Detroit Car 
Wheel Company and the Detroit Pipe and Foundry Company, 
having works in the same inclosure, employ over 2,700 men; 
and thus, estimating the population of Detroit at five to a family, 
which is the basis usually adopted by statisticians, it will be seen 
that some 13,500 pecple get their livelihood from these three 
companies, whose joint pay-roll reaches about $100,000 per 
month, or $1,200,000 per annum. The officers of the company 
are United States Senator James McMillan, President; Hugh Me- 
Millan, Vice-president and General Manager; W. C. MeMillan, 


Secretary ; W.. K. Anderson, Treasurer. 


Detroit CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


Intimately associated with the Michigan Car Works, and hav- 


f the same executive management. is the 


ing the advantages « 
Detroit Car Wheel Company. which was incorporated in 1865 
with a capital stock of 812.000, which has been increased from 
time to time, with the continuous expansion of the business, until 
it now amounts to $250,000. Employment is given to a force of 
600 workmen, and 30,000 tons of castings and 150,000 car-wheel 


are annually turned out at these works. 
Detroit PirE AND FouNDRY COMPANY. 

This establishment was organized in December, 1885, with a 
capital stock of $100,000, for the purpose of manufacturing cast- 
iron pipe for water and gas, and the doing of general foundry- 
work. Every description of perfected machinery and approved 
mechanical appliances adapted to this branch of business is to be 
found in the plant of their works, which also have all switching 
facilities necessary to the successful conduct of the shipping de- 
partment of the business and to aid in the handling of the prod- 
uct. The company has a large patronage from water-works, 
contractors, ete., throughout the city, Michigan, Indiana, and 
Northern Ohio. 
inches to the largest dimensions, 


A specialty is made of cast-iron pipe from four 


DetroiT TRON FURNACE COMPANY, 

Occupying a prominent position, which it has acquired by the 
uniform merit of its product and a steady increase in the volume 
of its sales, is the Detroit Tron Furnace Company, which was in- 
The fur- 


naces, which are located at Hamtramck, occupy an area of about 


corporated in 1879 with a capital stock of $250,000, 


three acres, and are supplied with a full equipment of everything 
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5. GENERAL VIEW OF THE PLANT OF THESE ESTABLISHMENTS, 








3. DETROIT PIPE FOUNDRY. 4. BAUGH STEAM FORGE COMPANY. 





], MICHIGAN CAR COMPANY’S SHOP, 2, DETROIT CAR WHEEL FOUNDRY, 
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PROGRESS IN THERAPEUTICS —THE GREAT ESTABLISHMENT OF PARKE, DAVIS & CO, DETROI?,—From Skercues by C, UPHAM, 
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1. VIEW OF THE 


that is necessary to expedite 
or facilitate the operations of 
the business and to secure 
excellence in the product of 
their furnaces, which have a 
capacity for the manufacture 
of fifty-five tons of pig-iron 
per day. A force of 100 men 
ure employed, necessitating 
the payment of $5,000 per 
month in wages; and the 
company’s product of Lake 
Superior pig-iron is of the 
highest grade and most de- 
sirable quality for car-wheel 
and malleable uses, and is 
largely in demand in all 
Western, 


Northern States. 


Eastern, and 


BAUGH STEAM FORGE 
COMPANY. 

This large manufacturing 
establishment had been 
founded by Messrs. John B. 
ind Samuel A, Baugh, and 
ondueted by them for sev- 
ral years previous to 1876, 
when the present company 
was incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $250,000. The 
works. which are very large, 
are located at Springwells, 
about two and one-half miles 
from the centre of the city, 


and are fully equipped with 
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all the iatest and most improved machinery and 
appliances adapted to the proper conduct of the 
business, and give employment to a force of 250 
skilled and experienced workmen. The out-put 
of the works amounts to 100 car-axles and 60 
tons of bar-iron per day, and the closest super- 
vision is exercised in order to maintain the quality 
of the product at the unsurpassed standard of ex- 
cellence for which these works have been justly 
celebrated from their inception to the present 
time. With the most ample resources and facili- 
ties for business, its affairs conducted upon intel- 
ligent and sagacious methods, and promptly filling 
all orders, however large, in a satisfactory man- 
ner, the result has been the acquirement by the 
company of a trade which extends to all parts of 
the country, east and west. 
HoTeL WAYNE. 

“The Wayne,” at Detroit, is a five-story modern 
hotel, built of red pressed brick, and with all the 
latter-day improvements. Among the important 
features of The Wayne are its clegant rooms, wide 
halls, broad stairways, and excellent service and 
cuisine. Its location is convenient to all business 
and amusement centres, to railway and steamboat 
stations, and commands a magnificent view of 
Detroit River and the Canadian shore. There are 
200 rooms, that vary in price from $2 to $3.50 per 
day, each person. The hotel was first opened to 
the public December Ist, 1887, and its success 
has been most gratifving. Mr. James R. Hayes 
(well known to the Florida tourist travel, and as 
managing partner of The Arlington, at Petoskey) 
is the proprietor. 

GRIFFIN CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 

In no branch of industry does Detroit hold such 
a distinctive prominence as in that comprising the 
manufacture of railway-cars and car-wheels, and 
among the corporations engaged in this depart- 
ment of productive energy none holds a higher 
place, either in the extent of its business, the 
amount of its output, or the quality of its product, 
than the Griffin Car Wheel Company. This cor- 
poration was originally organized in the fall of 
1877 with a capital stock of $30,000, which was 
increased in 1880 to 850,000, and has since been 
further increased until it is now $150,000. The 
of the 


65 x 700 feet in dimensions, and a number of other 


works company consist of a foundry, 
buildings, the whole plant covering over five acres 
of ground. The works are equipped with a 125 
horse-power engine and a complete outfit of all 
the most highly improved machinery and appli- 
ances adapted to the requirements of the business 
and commensurate with the extent of the output, 
amounting to 100 tons, or 300 wheels, per day, 
and a capacity of fifty tons of soft castings. Em- 
ployment is given to a force ranging from 200 to 
300 skilled and experienced workmen, all the 
operations of the house being conducted upon 
perfect and accurate system, and every means 
being used to maintain for the product of the 
company the high standard of quality which has 
secured for it its extensive trade, it having in- 
creased from eighteen wheels per day at the com- 
mencement of the business here. The trade ex- 
tends throughout Michigan into Chicago, as well 
as comprising large orders from Cincinnati, Co- 
Jumbus, and other leading railroad centres. The 


(Continued en page 10.) 

















